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THIS PICTURE 
SHOWS WAYS IN WHICH GM 
SERVES TRANSPORTATION 
WITH THRIFTY POWER 


GM's Allison Turbo-Prop and Turbo-Jet En- 
gines— power new U.S. military planes. 


* 


GM Diesel-Powered Ship — example of LD esel 
power on larger seagoing vessels, 





* 


GM Diesel-Powered Fishing Boat — typical of 
the maritime workhorses run on LDivsel 
power, 





* 


GM Diesel Coach—a familiar sight on city 
streets and highways. 





* 


GM Diesel Switching Locomotive — worl:horse 


of the yards. 
* 


GM Diesel Locomotive—for all services on 
American railroads, 


* 


New Chevrolet Truck—82 models, 9 wheel- 
bases. A truck for every hauling need. 

~ 
New Diesel-Powered GMC Truck-Tractor— 


lightest Diesel ever put to work in heavy- 
duty trucking. 


Key to thrifty hauling 


In the transportation field, General Motors seeks to develop the right power for the purpose. 


Thus you will find trucks built for certain types of service benefiting by GM’s betterment of gasoline 
engines, while in other trucks you will find the latest version of the GM two-cycle Diesel engine. 
GM Diesel power has also made its contribution to the railroads—to ships built for many 
duties —as well as to trucks and coaches. 
Even in the air, GM’s search for better power has produced, in addition to the Turbo-Jets, a new 
‘Turbo-Prop aircraft engine, with a record low weight-to-horsepower ratio. 
So the research, engineering and production skills which contribute value to passenger cars 
are likewise the key to steadily better motive power on the land, sea or in the air. 
<* =? 


**More and Better Things for More People 
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COMPANY 
EXECUTIVES: 


Write today for your 
copy —includes pension 
plans recently negoti- 
ated with labor unions. 
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PENSION PLANS IN THESE AND 
35 OTHER INDUSTRIES ANALYZED 


Air Transport 

Aircraft 
Manufacturing 

Automobile 

Baking 

Beverage 

Building 

Business 
Equipment 

Carpet 

Cement 

Chemical 

Coal 

Dairy 

Distilling 

Drug 

Electrical 
Equipment 

Engraving & 
Printing 

"arm Equipment 

‘inancial 

‘loor Covering 


Appliance 
Insurance 


Importing & 
Exporting 
Lumber 
Machinery Mfg. 
Meat Packing 
Motion Pictures 
Non-ferrous 
Metals 
Optical 
Paint 
Paper 
Petroleum 
Public Utility 
Publishing 
Radio & 
Television 


Railroad 


Refrigerator Mfg. 


Retail Store 
Rubber 
Shipbuilding 
Silverware 
Soap 
Steamship 
Steel 

Sugar 
Textile 
Tobacco 
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New 120-page analysis 
of retirement plans in 83 
industries — a valuable 
guide in setting up a new 
plan, or bringing an old 
plan up to date. 








THIS BOOK ANSWERS 
THESE 9 KEY QUESTIONS 





What patterns have been set in plans 
recently negotiated with unions? 
What are the recent developments 
and trends in employer 
unilateral plans? 

What are the detailed provisions of 
these plans? 


How are benefits being revised in 
existing plans? 

What other changes have been made 
in existing plans? 





How will changes in Social Security 
Law affect benefits? 





What pensions are paid on an- 
nual compensation of $2,000, 
$3,000, $5,000, $15,000? 


How are pension plans funded? 








To what extent do plans call 
for employee contributions? 











HIS valuable 120-page volume pro- 

vides you with a quick, simple 
method of applying the pension experi- 
ence of others to your business. 

Written by pension specialists, this 
new book gives you facts and figures 
showing how companies in 83 indus- 
tries are working out their retirement 
plan problems. 

It contains complete information on 
pension plans negotiated recently with 
labor unions. 

Facts about each company’s plan are 
in tabular form for quick reading and 
easy Comparison. 


| What companies in 83 industries did about Retirement Plan Problems 


You will find this book a valuable 
guide in establishing a new pension 
plan, or for use in comparing and 
checking your present plan and bring- 


ing it up to date. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Simply write on your business letter- 
head for your copy of A Study of Indus- 
trial Retirement Plans. It will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. Please 
address Pension Division, Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall St, New 
York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











The March of the News 


Take a letter. There is a set formula 
for dealing with crises in Washington... 
It goes like this: Set up an agency with 
a mouth-filling name . Identify it by 
its initials (usually unpronounceable) .. . 
Fit it into the life and times of Americans. 

As it has in every emergency since the 
early ’30s, Washington last week began 
making room for new alphabet agencies 
to deal with the present situation... 
They didn’t sound much like the familiar 
initials of World War II. 

This time it will be: 
Production Authority) instead of the 
WPB (War Production Board) ... DPS 
(Director of Price Stabilization) instead 
of the OPA (Office of Price Administra- 
tion) ESA (Economic Stabilization 
Agency) instead of OES (Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization) WSB (Wage 
Stabilization Board) instead of the WLB 
(War Labor Board). 

U.S.A. (United States of 
remains unchanged. 


NPA (National 


America ) 


Boo! “I’m afraid to go home in the 
dark.” 

So spoke a Congressman to a friend 
last week... He was half joking, but he 
said out loud what many colleagues were 
thinking . They’re in the dark about 
how the voters feel... Members wanted 
to go home to see to their neglected 
campaigns... But, if they did so, would 
they be accused of neglecting their jobs? 

Several Congressmen had tested the 
political winds back home and found 
them uncomfortably cool for this time 
of vear...A Senator visited his State to 
see how things were going...So many 
people greeted him with, “What’re you 
doing here?” that he hurried back to 
Washington the next day...A House 
member wrote a letter saving he hoped 
to get home to see the folks soon... The 
response was fast and furious... Letter 
after letter came back saying, in effect, 
“Stay in Washington, where you belong.” 

Apparently a lot of voters thought a 
Congressman’s place was on the job, 
not on the stump...Going home might 


® 





be risky campaign business... But stay- 
ing away was risky, too, if it left the field 
open to an opponent...It was quite a 
dilemma...And it wouldn’t be solved 
for sure until the November votes were 
counted. 


Side exit. White House reporters had 
never had trouble locating Defense Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson, who always used 
the front door...One day last week he 
wasn't so easy to find... The reason: 

A news story went out of Washington 
reporting that President Truman (who 
often had said he wouldn’t) was about 
to drop his Defense Secretary . . . Mr. 
Johnson waited through the day for the 
denial that had followed such reports in 
the past... But no denial came... Final- 
lv he went to the White House to learn, 
at first hand, what was what. This time 


Louis Johnson left by a side door... And 
left his resignation behind him. 
Help wanted. Gen. George C. Mar- 


shall, picked to succeed Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson, wasn’t the only one to look 
forward to a new job in the Pentagon last 
week ...The mushrooming Defense De- 
partment is getting ready to add another 
200,000 civilians to its big pay roll. 


Civilian Defense. One day last week a 
solitary military plane droned through 
the clouds above Washington... It drew 
hardly a glance from the homebound 
crowds down below ... But detecting de- 
vices went into operation... Antiaircraft 
crews swung their long rifles skyward... 
Officials announced that the single plane 
had represented a fleet of atom bombers 
in a mock air raid on the Capital .. . After 
checking everything, they pronounced 
the test a success...The raid had been 
intercepted and averted. 

In Chicago, civilian-defense authorities 
announced plans for an atom-bomb-de- 
fense test in that city next week : 
Frantically, a housewife called the City 
Hall and protested, “It ain’t right to kill 
a lot of people just for practice.” 
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Rin AHAM, LINCOLN was quoted as saying: “‘Long enough 
to reach from his body to the ground.” 

This question comes to mind whenever somebody asks, 
“How much Life insurance should I own?” There’s an 
equally sensible and obvious answer to this question, too! 


The amount of Life insurance a man should own depends 
entirely upon his individual needs and circumstances. It 
should be enough to enable him to achieve his hopes and 
ambitions, both for those dependent upon him and for himself. 


The job of determining the exact types and precise amounts 
of insurance which an individual should own is often a com- 
plex one. It is a task calling for the services of Life Insurance 
Agents, people who make their life’s work the tailoring of 
insurance programs to fit each individual’s need. 

The selection of Agents is in itself a painstaking process. 
At Metropolitan, for example, applicants for agency work 
are carefully screened, tested and re-tested to determine their 
Suitability for effectively serving policyholders. Only the most 
ambitious, intelligent persons can qualify, because the job of 
prescribing for individual Life insurance needs calls for fore- 
sight, tact, patience, and above all, understanding. It is confi- 
dential work which requires a studied professional approach. 


How well Life Insurance Agents have measured up to 
these requirements is being demonstrated in countless com- 
munities throughout the country every minute of the day. In 
fact, the 213 billion dollars of Life insurance in force in all 
companies in the United States is a testimonial to the confi- 
dence which the public has in the Life Insurance Agent as 
well as in the institution of Life Insurance. Helping other 
people to achieve greater security against the uncertainties 
of life has gained great recognition for the profession of Life 
Insurance. 

Your own Life Insurance Agent is always ready and anxious 
to help you continuously to improve your Life insurance 
program. Through close cooperation with your Agent, you 
may be sure your Life insurance will be of maximum benefit 
to the future of your family and yourself. 


COPYRIGHT 1950— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














Berlin to Be Next Hot Spot? . . . Defeat of MacArthur Plan 
For Defense of Formosa . . . New Strength for Acheson 


Gen. George C. Marshall, as Secre- 
tary of Defense, has assurance from 
President Truman that he will have a 
free hand in directing over-all U.S. 
defense policies. In effect, General 
Marshall will be Commander in 
Chief, dominating the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


xk * 


Francis Matthews, Secretary of the 
Navy, is expected to follow Louis 
Johnson into retirement within a rela- 
tively short time. 


x kw k 


It long has been one of the opinions 
of General Marshall that the impor- 
tance and role of the U.S. Marines 
have been overemphasized. The Gen- 
eral is not one, however, to air his 
opinions in public, and no new effort 
is expected in the near future to turn 
the Marines strictly into a police 
force for the Navy. 


x* * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
finds his position greatly strength- 
ened by the resignation of Mr. John- 
son. Secretary Acheson is a protégé of 
General Marshall, with the result that 
two departments that had been at 
war with one another on issues of 
policy now will see eye to eye. 


xx 


Word is going to leaders in Congress 
that General Marshall probably will 
serve as Secretary of Defense only 
long enough to restore public confi- 
dence in the country’s defense estab- 
lishment, and to tighten up that or- 
ganization, before giving way to a 
civilian. General Marshall’s health is 
not robust. 


x* 


If Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, resigns soon 
after being given his fifth star as a 
General of the Army, Admiral For- 
rest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, is in line to become Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs. 


ee ES Sah a 





Whispers o- 


The forced resignation of Defense 
Secretary Johnson served as formal 
assurance to Chinese Communist 
leaders that U.S. definitely does not 
covet control of the island of Formosa 
for itself. Chinese sought action, not 
just words, as a guarantee of U.S. in- 
tentions. 


xk 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, definitely did 
not sell to the President, or to Secre- 
tary Acheson, his plan for including 
the island of Formosa in the U.S. 
Pacific defense line. Louis Johnson, 
chief Cabinet defender for the Mac- 
Arthur viewpoint, signaled its rejec- 
tion when he resigned. 


% KX 


A deal is cooking through which 
Communist China will get member- 
ship in the United Nations and a seat 
on the Security Council of that organ- 
ization. As a price of membership, 
China’s Mao Tse-tung will promise 
not to send his armies to fight on the 
side of North Korea, or on the side of 
Communists in Indo-China. 
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Mr. Truman finds that Republicans in 
Congress are less belligerent toward 
Communist China. Experience in Kp. 
rea raises a question whether Ching 
would be such a pushover after all 





x «wre 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey, if te. 
elected in New York, has indicated 
that he will work for a draft of 
Dwight Eisenhower for the Republi. 
can nomination in 1952 if it appears 
that the party does not want Dewey 
himself for a third time. 


x* * 


Under study is a draft regulation that 
would defer college students with 
high grades for a full-length colleg 
career. College presidents are com- 
plaining that draft boards now ar 
taking students although the law 
specifically states that students must 
be deferred if enrolled before in- 
duction notices reach them. 





OR 


Lieut. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, ac: 
organizer and disciplinarian in the 
U.S. Army, is getting strong support 
as the man to build a supreme mili- 
tary command in Europe for the !) 
Atlantic Treaty nations. British and 
French would prefer an American 
and President Truman is not inclined 
to call on General Eisenhower for 
that big European job. 


xk * 


Defense ministers of Europe, whet 
they meet in Washington in Octobet 
are to be given a demonstration 0 
newest U.S. weapons that will be de 
signed to remove doubts raised }j 
experience in Korea. Other countries 
got the idea that U.S. officials wet 
windjamming when they talked 0 
new weapons. Wraps will be taken 
from latest models to ease doubts. 


xk * 


Inside view is that Berlin is the nex 
hot spot for Russian moves, wit 
Germans to be used to cause trouble 
at some time in 1951. 
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Ever watch a “catskinner” handle a bulldozer? 
First, you marveled at the way he handled it. 
Second, you wondered how a machine of its size 
could do so much work, 


Here’s the answer to your second thought: 
(1) Engineering design and construction plus 
(2) The materials from which it was made— 
including alloy steels. 


In gears, springs and fuel injection systems of 
“cats’—in bearings, shafts, pins and other vital 
working parts of machines in practically every 
industry,* alloy steels have proved beyond doubt 
that any extra cost is more than returned in 
uninterrupted service, longer life, fewer repairs, 
lower end cost. 


vith Alloy Steels 


aking Molehill 


out of 
Mountains 





Republic leads in the production of these fine 
steels—knows how to make them, where to use 
them, how to apply them and which one best 
meets each specific need. 


Would you like to know more about Republic 
Alloy Steels—and what Republic’s 3-Dimension 
Metallurgical Service can mean to you? Just 
write for a copy of the booklet, “Republic Alloy 
Steels ... and How to Get the Most Out of Them.” 
It cites interesting cases where “the right steel in 
the right place” has helped manufacturers cut 
costs and improve products. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


* 
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eevee are helping to increase production and cut 


costs for practically every industry —including 
automobiles, trucks and busses — aircraft — farm 
implements — household appliances — machine and 
hand tools— mining equipment — ordnance — petro- 
leum equipment —railroad equipment — machinery 


THE MORE THEY SAVE of all types. 






THE TOUGHER THE TASK... 











And it’s more than coincidence that Burroughs payroll accounting 
machines were installed exactly half a year ago, Mr. Treasurer! 
Once these fast and efficient figuring tools take over payroll prepara- 
tion, Overtime is obsolete. One machine turns out as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements alone each hour... or, if you prefer, 
the machine does the entire job, including posting, in a single swift 
operation. 

Other departmental costs take a tumble, too, because fewer people and 
less equipment are needed. And Burroughs easy automatic action 
reduces operator fatigue . .. minimizes the chance for error. 
Burroughs efficiency will save time and money in your payroll depart- 
ment. Get details from your Burroughs man, or mail coupon. 


“Reduce Your Payroll Work" explains in detail two 
Burroughs’ plans for cutting the cost and time of pay- 
roll preparation with Burroughs High-Speed Payroll 
Machines. Send coupon for your copy. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





Accounting Machines. Please send me “Reduce Your Pay- 
roll Work.” 


Name 
Street 


City State 


= 
| 
| 
| 
I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed Payroll | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














“NO OVERTIME IN 6 MONTHS— 
THAT PAYROLL DEPARTMENT’S REALLY ON THE BALL!” 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS 


Burroughs 














BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
PAYROLL MACHINE 





Burroughs 
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If war in Korea ends soon as a big-scale operation, as it might: 

Urgency of rearming, then, will be tempered somewhat. Reservists, facing 
heavier call, often will be spared. National Guard won't all be called. 

Drafting, however, will go on. Armed forces of 3 million will remain the 
eventual goal. Draft to reach that level may be more leisurely, not urgent. 

Casualties, rather big now, will decline. Korea, from being a war, will 
turn into a police operation. Cleanup will be hard, costly, long, but not a war 
with its mass operations, big-scale fighting and destruction. 

















Demobilization, after Korea, will be highly selective, very cautious. 

Draftees are in for 2l months' service. Reservists, when called up, are 
told to expect a minimum of 21 months' service. Guardsmen are, too. 

Reserve and Guard, after Korea ends as a big=-scale operation, might be 
considered for selective demobilization. There's no thought being given to it 
now, but you can look for pressures to grow great once the heat is off. 

Military forces, growing steadily after Korea, will need officers. It's 
that need that will influence the attitude toward Reserve officers called up. 
There is no proSpect for an early, general release of Reserves and Guard units. 








The way things now are shaping up in Korea and in Europe: 

China, if she's to jump into the fight, will have to hurry. Communists of 
China, obviously, are not in a mood to fight U.S. at this time. That's one war, 
threatened a while back, that's postponed or avoided. 

Russia, too, must soon fish or cut bait on Korea. She'll cut bait. 

Russia in Europe hasn't moved in 1950. War-danger months next will be in 
August-September, 1951, after crops are assured. Incidents may break out before 
that time. War itself is unlikely to be chanced earlier. 

Real crisis period, the showdown for war or peace, is expected in 1952, not 
before. That's the basis of planning by Western nations. Russia might hit 
earlier, but they doubt it. Russia's best chance really was 1950, as Korea 
Showed. She didn't take it. Now there is to be something of a breather. 








War planning, rearming won't end with ending of the Korea crisis. 
U.S., warned by Korea, won't again disarm. U.S. plan, longer range, will 


call for 18 divisions by mid-1951; for 20 to 25 by mid-1952, more later. 


Military budget, at 15 billion dollars, including foreign aid, will double 





to 30 billion, then go on up toward 40 billion. There'll be no basic change.in 
that plan. The world is too dangerous for U.S. to pay less for security. 


U.S., committed to resist Russia's expansion, will be forced to maintain a 


big standing Army, a big Navy in readiness, a big Air Force. The bill for 
armament comes high, but that cannot be avoided in the present-day world. 


Inflation controls, starting again, will still be needed and used. 
Arms orders, starting now to flow to industry, will rise sharply in the 





first half of 1951. Military, by mid-1951, will be taking 10 per cent or more 
of steel, copper, other metals that are needed by civilian industry, too. 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Army, Navy, Air Force, with at least 30 billions to spend, will be in the 





market for goods, competing with civilians with nearly 200 billions to spend. 

There won't be enough for everybody, even with Korean war ended. That war's 
end will scarcely make a dent in military demand for goods. The armed services, 
too, will have first call before civilian orders are filled. 


Credit use, as a result, will be tightened a bit further. Installment 
terms, tightened a little now, will be tightened more. Mortgage money will be 
made a little more difficult to obtain. Borrowing won't be quite so easy. 

Prices will go on rising. Wage increases, across the board, appear to have 
the go-ahead signal. Wage rises mean new price rises. Prices, rising, will 
bring new demands for still more wage rises. 

Wage-price controls, avoided now, still are in sight for spring, 195l. 
Either that or there will be still another turn in the spiral upward. Salary 
control will accompany any wage control. Controls, when the test comes, are 
likely to be applied broadly, not limited to few key industries. 

Rent control will be extended and made a bit stronger. 























Taxes will go up more, too, in 1951. Rising outgo will call for rising 
income. Tax increase, from here on, will really pinch. 

Excess-profits tax, coming back for corporations, is likely to be watered 
down, to be an excess-profits tax in name only. If fighting is largely over, 
Congress will go slow to take up to 80 per cent of corporation income, to put a 
barrier in the way of growing industries, civilian business. 

Manufacturers' sales tax will be talked but not voted. If food, clothing 
and products bearing excises now are excluded, the tax doesn't yield much. Tax 
on every transaction, a transactions tax, will be talked, not voted. It would 
tax every check, every turnover in the movement of goods. 

Tax problem is a big and growing one. Borrowing may seem easier. 

















With George Marshall as the new Secretary of Defense for U.S.: 

Dean Acheson is bulwarked in his job as State Secretary. Marshall and 
Acheson see eye to eye on foreign policy. That ends a historic feud. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur will play with a less free hand in the Far East. 
Marshall is experienced in handling MacArthur. That's another feud to end. 

Mr. Truman, as a result, will be free to relax again. ” 

Marshall, not Truman, will run foreign policy and military policy. The 
Marshall views will be accepted by Acheson, imposed upon MacArthur. On almost 
all but strictly domestic policy, George Marshall will be President in nearly 
everything but name and title. There won't be many foreign-policy disputes. 








War with China, under Marshall policies, seems a receding prospect. 

Communist China, instead, is nearer to United Nations membership; nearer to 
acceptance as the established Government. Chiang Kai-shek is nearer to a final 
exit. Formosa is not to be considered so vital in U.S. planning. 

Europe, not Asia, will be stressed in the Marshall-Acheson planning for the 
future. Japan, in Asia, is to gain the status of U.S. ally and aide. 

All of this assumes that Russia does not shift her field suddenly and jump 
in to save the hard-pressed North Koreans. It assumes that Communists in China 
will continue to regard discretion as the better part of valor. 














Turn for the better in North Korea is counted on by Democrats to help the 
party's November political fortunes. Marshall appointment to replace Louis 
Johnson is expected by Democrats to help, too. 

In Senate, Republicans need to gain 7 seats, net, to win. They have a 
chance in 10 contests. Odds are not quite 50-50 that they can make it. 

In House, Republicans need 46 seats to win. Odds are a little better than 
50-50 that they can make it, unless public sentiment takes a definite swing. 
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it can 
happen 


The pinching rub against the curb—the bruising hole in 


the road—or the slashing glass in the street—can ruin any tire. 


But it needn’t flatten your pocketbook as well as your tire. 
For when you drive on Lee Super DeLuxe Tires you are protected for 
fifteen full months against all road hazard damage—any injury to 


the tire and we make good. 


Lee can do this because experience has shown these tires 
are built with such a tremendous reserve of extra mileage... 
extra safety ...and extra dependability ... that we know the chances 
are all in your favor that they will serve you well for many months 


and many thousands of miles beyond the guaranty period. 


Meet your Lee dealer. Compare his prices. Read his Double 
Guaranty (it also guarantees your tires against defects for life). And 
see how these Lee Tires protect your best interests from the first mile 


to the last month — and you'll agree, for long safety here is... ... 








Lee Tires are sold by more 
than 19,000 dealers from coast 
to coast who display the 
insignia shown below—and 
each honors the guarantees 
issued by all others! 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, C 









































Ever slam back into 
the curb and pinch a 





tire when parking ? 











. or misjudge a hole 
in the road... bump 
down into it and come 
out with an impact 
break ? 













...0or run through 
broken glass, cut the 
tire. and feel it go flat? 
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Florida Keys Ohio and Michigan Mid- West States ee 
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When... 
ZZ Oil with an 
Engineering Degree 


goes to work in all your plants 





Results: 


HIGHER OUTPUT 
LOWER COSTS 


NDUSTRIES everywhererely on Oil with 
ia Engineering Degree—which means 
quality Texaco lubricants recommend- 
ed by Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 







































These experts come into your plants 
with years of cost-saving experience 
gathered from every major field of 
industry. They analyze your specific 
plant operations, and recommend the 
right lubricant in the right quantity, 
in the right place, at the right time 
(from the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants). 


For details call or write the nearest 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plant 
or The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y, 


&,.,, example — this Universal 


Testing Machine is 100% Texaco 
lubricated, has been from the 
start. Largest of its kind, it ex- 
tends 16 ft. below ground to 50 ft. 
above. This °4-million pound 
precision instrument can exert a 
push or pull up to 5-million 
pounds. Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neers analyzed .. . recommended. 
Only six Texaco lubricants are 
required to handle the hydraulic 
system. gears, screws, motors, 
pumps, ways. air cylinders and 








bearings. 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 
in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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Creeping controls are on the 
way. The machinery is set up for 
tight Government rules over 
everything, when needed. 

First phase, pre-election, is to 
be gentle to voters. Somewhat 
higher taxes. A little tighter 
edit. That's about all. 

Real control comes later, prob- 
ably next year. That can mean a 
lid on wages, prices, jobs, etc., 
if things get out of hand. 





The ways are being greased at this 
time so that the U.S. can slide slowly 
into controls over prices, wages and 
salaries. The slide itself, starting now, 
will be gradual at first, then speed up 
later. 

Plenty of time will be allowed for a 
full round of wage rises to occur before 
price control is to be used. Once prices 
are controlled in any industry, wages 
must be controlled, too. If wages are 
controlled, salaries will be controlled. 
Any control of wages, however, will 
have a good deal of leeway in it. 

A gradual slide into wage-price con- 
trols is regarded as almost certain. An 
ibsence of any control will be followed 
ly rising prices, as wages go up. Higher 
prices will add further to military costs, 
soon to double even at present prices. 
Those costs will go on rising whether 
rnot war in Korea ends soon. Price in- 
fation, too, cuts further into the “real” 
ie of savings bonds at a time when 
Government wants to promote their in- 
teased sale. (See page 36.) 

Return of controls is expected to be 
in three broad stages. The first is the 
pre-election stage when voter reaction 
will inspire caution in applying any new 
controls. The second is the early post- 
election period when initial controls will 
be tightened somewhat. The third is the 
period when a greatly expanded flow of 
cash from Government will add to pres- 
sure for a full new round of inflation. 
That period is looked for as 1951 wears 
on. 
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Machinery for broad controls, being 
set up now, will get little use in the early 
stages. As time goes on, its use will be 
expanded and will take on something 
more of an air of permanence. William 
Henry Harrison, as head of the new Na- 
tional Production Authority, is likely to 
grow in importance. 

Before election, the controls tried 
by Government to check inflation will 
largely be indirect and will be used with 
caution. Voter opinion will be very much 
in the minds of officials who have the 
power to deny people some of the things 
they want. 

People who buy on time will scarcely 
notice the first installment-credit con- 
trols. It takes one third down to buy a 
car, with 21 months to pay. That won't 
cause much of a squeeze. Most appliances 
can be bought for 15 per cent down with 
18 months to pay. During war the re- 
quirement was one third down and 12 
months to pay. Installment-credit control 
is largely nominal now. (See page 44.) 

It’s the same with mortgage credit. 
The principal change in mortgage lend- 
ing is that lenders are more wary about 





NEW RULES ARE EASING U.S. 
INTO WAGE AND PRICE CONTROLS 


Powers Set Up Now Can Lead to Freeze Later 


making big loans to men of military age. 
Veterans, too, now find it necessary to 
put up some cash to get title to a house 

Inventories of scarce materials 
being put under control. In few com 
panies, however, are inventories larger 
than needed, so nobody will be hurt 
much. There is power to requisition in 
ventories that may be excessive. Since 
most inventories are small, that power 
won't be used. 

War orders are to start to carry priori 
tv tags. War business, arms orders, will 
take precedence over civilian orders for 
steel, copper, lumber, many other things. 
Allotments will begin to be made, too 
where materials are scarce. 

Orders probably will be issued di 
recting civilians not to hoard. Little but 
public opinion can be back of those o1 
ders. There will be no rationing. Rent 
controls will go on as at present. Jobs 
will be plentiful and nobody will say 
who can take what job. The draft will 
begin to take more men even before 
elections in November. Ordinary tax 
payers, a few weeks before election, 
may find that tax withholdings from 


are 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY'S WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
As time goes on, his job will grow 
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Timetable for Controls 


~~ 


e Installment-credit terms will be a little tighter. 

¢ Mortgage loans will be a bit less liberal. 

e Bankers will be under pressure to loan a little less freely. 

e War orders will begin to carry priority tags. 

e Copper, steel, other scarce war materials will start to be 
divided under plan. 

e Inventories of industry will be limited. 

e Rents will remain subject to mild control. 

¢ Taxes will start to take more away from income. 

e Businessmen will have to keep cost and price records as a 
base for later controls. 

e Exports will be screened much more carefully. 

e Antihoarding orders will be issued. 


IN EARLY POSTELECTION PERIOD: 


~~ 


e Installment terms will be tightened more. 

e Loans for building will become still harder to get. 

¢ Priorities will be used more widely. 

e Limitation orders will be issued to cut use of scarce materials 
in building, elsewhere. 

e Requisition power will be used to scare inventory builders. 

¢ More materials will be allotted formally. 

e Price-wage control machinery will begin to be oiled up. 

e Price controls will get a limited trial. 

e Wage control, salary control will go with price control. 

e Injunction power will be dusted off for use in event of a big 
strike. 

e Draft will speed up. Married men will lose exemption. 


AS 1951 WEARS ON: 


~~ 


e A price freeze will be applied widely as inflation grows. 
e Wages will be controlled, with raises limited. 

e Salary control will come back with wage control. 

e Rent control will be broadened, tightened. 

e More cutbacks will be ordered in building, in auto output. 
e A permit system will be set up for builders. 

e Credit terms will be tightened more for building, buying. 


e Scarce metals, some other materials will be allocated rigidly. | 


e Retailers will be rationing some scarce goods, informally. 

e “Excess” profits will be made subject to high tax. 

e Taxes on individual incomes probably will be raised again. 

e Veterans will start to lose exemption from draft. 

@ Universal military service will be approved for early start. 

@ By midyear, Government will be back again firmly running 
the country on a planned basis. 





Le, 


their pay envelopes are increased a little 

Businessmen, however, will do wel 
to note closely one little requiremen, 
This is the requirement that cost an 
price records must be kept intact fy 
the period May 24 through June 4 
Here is the hint of things to come: 

After election, in the first weeks an 
months, the slide into controls js ge. 
pected to gain some momentum. 

Installment terms probably will be 
made a little stronger. People will haye 
more money to spend as a result of 
wage increases and there will be mop 
jobs. There won't be quite so many cay 
and appliances and television sets ani 
other things for sale because more and 
more materials will be flowing to ip 
dustry producing for the armed services 

Mortgage credit is- likely to be tight 
ened somewhat, too. By _ tightening 
credit, officials hope to reduce demand 
and ease the pressure for price controls, 

Even if war in Korea is ended, de 
mands of military services will continue 
to rise. Orders placed now will soon 
reach the stage where they'll be trans 
lated into demand for materials. Prion. 
ties on military orders will become mor 
and more important. They may begin t 
pyramid and to total more than realh 
needed, so that the effect on civilian ip 
dustry probably will be greater than mos 
people expect at present. 

Orders actually limiting the number 
of cars built, or refrigerators produced, 
or houses built may be issued. Many kinds 
of goods made of metal almost surely 
will be in short supply in relation t 
demand. Prices will be rising. The wag 
rises given befere election will begin t 
show up in price rises. 

Wage-price controls, as a result, wil 
begin to be considered seriously. Union 
leaders will be thinking in terms of sti 
more wage demands as cost of living 
rises. Sellers, in a new sellers’ market, wi 
be tempted often to mark up prices até 
time when people will be anxious to buy 
Price control on a limited basis will be 
wheeled out for trial, if planners have 





their way at that stage. Frice control 
at first may be limited to industries pro- 
ducing defense materials. 

Whenever price controls are tried, how- 
ever, wage controls will have to follos 
under the law. Control of salaries goe 
with control of wages. And wages aut 
salaries cannot be controlled unless prices 
are put under control at the same time 

The beginning of price and wage cor 
trols is looked for by planning official 
by early 1951, with the first control 
limited in scope. 

Rent control will be continued ané 
probably tightened moderately. 

As 1951 wears on, 
tension in the world eases greatly, the us 
of controls will spread. 
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Stabilization 
Director 


Will Have Power 
To Control 
Prices 
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Secretary Secretary 
Charles F Brannan 
number Directs Directs 
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Farm Policy 


By May or June of next vear, work 
on military orders will be at or near its 
peak, About 10 per cent of steel produc- 


egin t 





lt, will tion, a larger proportion of copper pro- 
Union B duction, big slices of aluminum output 
of stil Band of other metals will be Howing into 
living Bams orders or into stockpiles. Demand 
cet, wil Bfor flat-rolled steel products is expected 
‘es atafpto be far more than 10 per cent. Benja- 
to buy. #min F. Fairless, president of U.S. Steel 
will beBCorp., estimates that “when they [the 
rs havefpmilitary] get through, our supply of flat- 
-ontros felled products is going to look mighty 
ies pro-feiat indeed.” 
It is then that the test will come ot 
dd. how-fthe Government's ability to restrain in- 
- follow fllation without a broad freeze of prices 


jand of wages. President Truman has indi- 
cated publicly that a wage-price freeze 
may be forced by events sooner than 
many people expect. Mr. Truman will be 
under pressure to hold down costs by con- 
trolling the prices of many things that the 
“overnment buys for defense. He cannot 
‘ontrol those prices, however, without 
pontrolling wages. Also, he cannot control 
he price of a truck made for the military 
ss thefithout at the same time placing control 
the usefe" a truck made for civilian use. 

Out of that situation is expected to 
ome a gradual freeze of many prices, 
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Wage 
Stabilization 
Board 


Will Have Power 
Over Wages 
And Salaries 


Oscar L Chapman 


Natural Resources 


Economic Stabilization Administrator 
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Commissioner 
James K Knudson 
Directs 
Transportation Policy 


William Henry Harrison 
National Production Authority 


Will Fix Priorities, Allocations, 


General Services 
Administration 


Administrator 
Jess Larson 


Government Buying 

















Administrator 


Production Controls 


Labor 







Secretary 
Maurice J. Tobin 


Directs Directs 
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Wages and salaries, if the country goes 
ahead with its plans to rearm. As rearma- 
ment goes on, more and more controls 
will be used to channel materials into 
arms industries and to divide remaining 
materials among civilian industries. 
There will be no formal rationing of 
scarce goods to the ordinary buyer. If 
fuel oil is dealers will be 


scarce, ex- 
pected to divide available supplies. The 
housewife will look to her grocer for 
scarce cuts of meat, or her share of 


sugar. Cars, if not produced in large 
enough numbers, still will be distributed 
by dealers, not by the Government. 

Price control, without rationing 
consumers and without a war to add to 
the readiness of the public to accept 
controls, is expected by planners to be 
difficult to enforce and to make eftective. 
Controls, as a result, when applied, will 
be flexible, not rigid. There still will 
be room for approved wage raises. In- 
creases in wage rates will open the way 
to new price rises. The goal, so far as it 
can be judged at this point, will be to re- 
strain inflation, not to stop it in its tracks. 

Also, as 1951 wears on, the trend in 
rent control is likely to reverse. Con- 
trols often will be reimposed on communi- 
ties where they have been lifted. Building 


for 


SSS Male Ae 
of homes probably is to come under new 
restraints. Builders may even have to get 
permits to proceed. Mortgage credit also 
is likely to be considerably tighter as the 
Government to channel building 
materials into industrial plants, barracks 


seeks 


and defense areas. 

The main point is that the Government 
now plans to build a large standing Army 
and the arms industry that goes with 
it. That will continue whether or not the 
fighting in Korea ends. And the mush 
rooming arms industry will have first call 
on the and materials 
build and operate it. A growing arms in- 
dustry promises continued controls. 

The prospect, in fact, is that the con- 
trols now being imposed are to remain 
on the books for the foreseeable future. 
The Government will be under a long- 
term obligation not only to operate an 
arms industry as one of the nation’s 
largest enterprises, but to see, also, that 
costs are kept under some kind of con 
trol and that living standards are sup 
ported. The experience in England and 
elsewhere indicates that, when a Gov- 
ernment undertakes such commitments, 
controls follow almost naturally. 

Controls may be loosened in the years 
ahead, but they are unlikely to end. 


men needed to 
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‘EUROPE FIRST’ WINS AS U.S. POLICY 


Story Behind Shift From Johnson to Marshal 


Dropping Johnson for Marshal! 
means world-wide changes. 

Abroad: Stalin gets notice to 
go easy in Europe. Chiang Kai- 
shek goes to the foot of the U. S. 
priority list. Chinese Communists 
feel they're safe if they stay home 
and behave. 

In U.S.: It is a move to stifle 
Administration critics, take the 
war heat off the White House 
before the election. 


On Aug. 3, 1950, Mr. Truman told 
newspapermen that, so long as he was 
President, Louis Johnson would not 
resign as Secretary of Defense. 

It was shortly after 6 o'clock on the 
evening of September 12, 10 davs 
later, that the world was told that Louis 
Johnson had resigned as Secretary of 
Defense. Not only that: Before the resig- 
nation of Mr. Johnson had been an- 
nounced formally, the White House let 
it be known that General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, wartime Army Chief 


32), was to be 


just 


of Staff (see also page 
named as the new Secretary of Detense. 

Mr. Johnson, in other words, was 
losing his job without ceremony. 

Between August 3 and September 12, 
many things had happened. A conven 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
opened August 27 in Chicago. This con- 
vention went on record as favoring the 
removal of Mr. Johnson as Defense Sec- 
retary. It also asked for the resignation 
of Dean Acheson, Secretary of State. 
Word reached the President that officials 
of the Defense Department had encour- 
aged the Mr. Acheson's 
name in this resolution. 

During August and September, gen- 
erals on the staff of the Secretary of De- 
fense were making speeches telling why 
and how Secretary Johnson had done a 
good job. The White House appears not 
to have been impressed by this activity 
of Army officers. On August 28, Douglas 
MacArthur was prepared to publish a 
statement outlining his idea of what U. S. 
policy and strategy should be in the 
Pacific. He stressed the importance of 
holding the island of Formosa as an 
American bastion. President Truman di- 
rected that this statement not be issued. 


inclusion of 
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The President is understood to have 
had word that Mr. Johnson saw and went 
over the MacArthur statement before it 
finally prepared for publication. 
Again the President was annoved. 

Veterans of the Marines, by resolution, 
demanded the resignation of Mr. John- 
son. If the Secretary of Defense had ob- 
would have noticed 


Was 


served closely, he 


Secretary went to the White House ; 
obtain a denial of the story. By 
he was out of a job, after the usual e 
change of letters with the President, 

As Mr. Johnson moved out and Gener] 
Marshall moved in. something lik 
revolution occurred. 

A general, one of three holding th 
rank of General of the Army at the tim 
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‘FAMOUS LAST WORDS‘ 
A lot of things had happened 


that the Marines did not bracket the name 
of Dean Acheson with his own. This time 
a friendly hint from the White House had 
indicated a distinction between the two 
officials. The President. too, had become 
impressed by the clamor of Democratic 
Senators and Representatives, seeking re- 
election. who asked a change at the top 
of the nation’s military establishment. 
When, on September 10, an Associated 
Press story appeared that reported a pres- 
idential “confidant” as saying that Mr. 
Johnson was “on his way out,” Mr. John- 
son got the hint. On September 12, the 





Berryman in the Washington Eve 


was named Secretary of Defense. This jo! 
by law, could be held only by 
who had not been an active military of 
cer in the last 10 vears. General Mat 
shall’s adult life. except for a tour of dut 
as Secretary of State, was in the Arm 
So the law had to be changed. 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy and 4 
Force—civilians, and not too experienc 
at that—now were to report to a milital 
man as their superior. Generals ©1 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
Staff; J. Lawton Collins, Army St 
Chief, and Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Fort 
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Staff Chief, were again set to take orders 
fom their old military superior. Instead 
of serving as arbiter, General Marshall 
was in a position to be the boss of the 
military services on issues of military as 
well as of civilian policy. There no longer 
would be argument about the chain of 
command. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Su- 
preme Commander in Japan, now would 
report to a man who was not only his 
equal in military rank but superior in 
civilian rank. There were hints that Gen- 
eral MacArthur was not happy. 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, at 
odds with the Department of Defense 
on military policy one day, woke up the 
next day to find himself scheduled to 
deal with an old friend who had been his 
boss in the Department of State. Marshall 
is architect of the policy that Acheson 
tried to carry out, only to run into trou- 
ble with the defense establishment. 

George Marshall is the exponent of 
one central idea that is to dominate U.S. 
| diplomatic and military policy from here 
on out. 

The Marshall thesis is that the United 
» States, while powerful, cannot be strong 
everywhere in the world. General Mar- 





shall believes that this country cannot 
| divide its strength and retain superiority 

inthe maneuvering with Russia. To him, 
| Europe is the No. 1 theater in the world; 

Asia the secondary theater. 

All around the world, Government 
leaders are reading meaning into the re- 
tum of General Marshall to a position of 

| great power in the United States. 

Joseph Stalin, in Russia, is aware that 
he is up against a man with steel nerves, 
who cannot be bluffed or frightened or 
pushed around. 

Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
leader, knows that General Marshall 
wants to avoid getting the U.S. involved 
inmore war in Asia. General Marshall in 
1947 refused to support U.S. interven- 
tion on the side of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Chiang Kai-shek, holding out in For- 
mosa, knows that the Marshall influence 
will not be on the side of large-scale aid 
lor him and what remains of the Na- 
tionalist Government. General Marshall 
ilso places less stock than some others in 
the strategic value to the U.S. of the 
island of Formosa. 

The British, French and Germans 
know that General Marshall looks at 
Europe as the area on which the United 
States must concentrate its attention and 
center its defensive strength after the 
Korean war is ended. Asia, outside of 


ef Japan, is an area with masses of people, 


lew resources, a very small base for mili- 
tary power. Western Europe is the great 
center of industry, of skilled people, of 
People experienced in military power 
and its use. The Marshall concept and 
that of those who now shape basic U.S. 
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ALLIED WAR GAMES IN GERMANY 
The objective: armed might, in a hurry 


policy is that Europe, if won by Com- 
munists, would be an imminent and great 
danger to U.S. because its industry and 
skilled man power could build the navies 
and air fleets and armies with which to 
attack America. 

What it all adds up to is this: 

War in Korea will be pushed to a con- 
clusion as rapidly as possible. The chance 
that it will involve China is reduced. 

Japan will tend, after that, to be the 
center of U.S. attention in the Far East. 

Formosa is not to become a U.S. base, 
nor Chiang a U.S. fighting ally unless 
the Communists try to invade the island. 

Rearming of U.S. and of Europe will 
be pushed. Strategic bombing as the cure- 


The objective: 


REAL WAR IS WAGED IN KOREA 
victory, in a hurry 


all for U.S. military problems will be 
de-emphasized. 

Atlantic Pact, the alliance of 12 coun- 
tries including the U.S. and Canada, 
now turns out to be the core of the U.S. 
effort to defend the world against Rus- 
sian attack. 

European army, drawn from the At- 
lantic Pact countries first, may also add 
to its man power later by drawing on 
Germans. First served with arms, after 
U.S. troops, will be British, French, 
Italian and other Atlantic Pact forces. 

All in all, the shift to General Mar 
shall from Mr. Johnson means a shift of 
emphasis from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
from Asia to Europe. 
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West Gives Itself Two Years to Arm 
Russia Expected to Be Ready Then for Wath 


1952 is the year of decision on 
World War Ill. Russia won't feel 
ready to strike earlier. This belief 
governs West's plans. 

Arms build-up in West Europe 
is hurrying against a 1952 show- 
down. Goal is to keep Russia 
from getting too big an edge. 

Pre-1952 war is possible, but 
not likely. That's the U.S. view, 
the way officials read the minds 
in the Kremlin now. 


A basic assumption that underlies 
U.S. foreign policy and defense plan- 
ning at the present stage is this: 

Russia will not move directly in 
Europe or elsewhere, starting World War 
III, until Soviet defenses against attack 
by A-bombs are considered adequate by 
Joseph Stalin and his associates. 

Russia’s defenses, pushed ahead 
feverishly now, may reach the point 
sometime in 1952 where leaders in the 
Kremlin consider them the avail- 
able. A-bomb © stockpile, antiaircraft 
weapons, radar screens, pools of inter- 
ceptor jet planes will probably be up to 
target strength and efficiency, in the 
Kremlin’s opinion, by that time. 

A Russian attack in Europe or else- 
where will be a possibility in 1952, thus, 
if Russia’s edge in land power over the 
West remains anywhere near its present 
size—if the West, particularly in Europe, 
does not speedily build up defenses. 

This is the concept of the Kremlin’s 
thinking among Western leaders now. 
What it means in terms of Western pol- 
icy, as led by the U.S., is a speedy shift 
toward rearmament. 

U. S., warned by what happened in 
Korea that Russia will risk war, has no 
alternative but to push its own rearma- 
ment and to help European countries 
prepare for a probable showdown in 
1952. That is the concept of U.S. policy 
makers, all of whom doubt that Russia 
will call for a showdown earlier, but feel 
that, if the West is successful, the show- 
down may come later. 

The race, lying ahead, is illustrated 
by the graph on the opposite page. One 
line represents the Kremlin’s estimates of 
Russia’s progress in perfecting A-bomb 
defenses. The other shows the effort of 


best 
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the U.S. and its Western Allies to build 
up minimum defense forces, particularly 
in Europe. 

For the U.S., this is the race against 
time that has influenced military plan- 
ning since the start of the Korean war. 
It will guide Gen. George C. Marshall 
as Secretary of Defense. will continue to 
guide Dean Acheson as Secretary of 
State. It is the thinking behind Secretary 
Acheson’s efforts in New York to put 
teeth into the North Atlantic Pact, to 
get the 12 countries to agree on a united 
command, a united army and a co- 
ordinated rearmament program for the 
forces that may have to defend Europe 
in 1952. 

Big factor in the race is timing. 

Atomic peace, the kind of peace that 
rests on Russia’s lack of adequate de- 
fenses against the A-bomb, is running 
out rapidly. Russia’s leaders are giving 
top priority to the Soviet effort to make 
more A-bombs and hurry A-bomb de- 
fenses. 

Raw materials needed to make A- 
bombs are flowing out of the mines of 
all Communist countries controlled by 
Moscow, going to Russia. Mines that 
produce ores containing uranium, source 
of atomic power, are working day and 
night in Russia, in Czechoslovakia and 
East Prussia. 

Radar screens, some already operat- 
ing like those in the Baltic, some in the 
making for use in the Arctic, are part of 
Russia’s defense drive. Moscow has or- 
dered more antiaircraft guns of im- 
proved types to protect cities and centers 
of industry, more jet planes to intercept 
A-bombers at Russia’s borders. More 
Russian arms factories are to go under- 
ground: more kev arms factories are to 
be dispersed. All this is part of the plan 
scheduled for completion by the autumn 
of 1952. 

Basic assumption of U.S. policy mak- 
ers is not that Russia will use her 
A-bombs for a world war as soon as the 
Kremlin’s leaders assume they can match 
bombs with the U.S. Russia then might 
prefer to “neutralize” the A-bomb by 
threat of retaliation if it is used against 
Russia. Way would be clear then for 
Russia’s armed forces to move, if the 
Kremlin felt they could fight and win. 

Armed peace is the Western idea of 
the only alternative to a war, to the loss 
of Western Europe and other areas to 
Russia, after 1952. By this time U.S. and 
its Allies will strive for a united army un- 





der a single command capable of meet 
a Soviet attack on Western Europe. 

At present, excluding the A-bo 
Soviet Russia seems in a position to tal 
Western Europe. by force, with it 
trouble. To defend the Ruhr, the grey 
est powerhouse in Europe, the Nor 
Atlantic Allies today have, at best, o 
about 12 combat divisions, two of th; 
American divisions, on that continey 
Russia, in East Germany alone, has ¥ 
Russian combat divisions. 15 of th 
armored. All told, Moscow has aby 
170 divisions, including - satellite 
visions, at its command in Europe. 

For a minimum defense, U.S. a 
other Western military leaders want 3 
to 70 divisions in Western Europe unde 
a single command. On paper, but s0 fz 
only on paper, U.S., Britain and Franefi 
may be able to mobilize the man povg 
for 38 new divisions by 1952. Oth 
Allies. notably Italy, will help. 

Other countries; now outside th 
Atlantic Pact, may be contributing 
Western Europe’s defense by 1952. USE 
for example, wants to let Western Ge 
mans contribute five or 10 divisions of 
an army to defend Europe, but Brita 
and France still are cool toward the ided 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco of Spaif 
maintains a poorly equipped force @ 
400,000 soldiers that he would like tog 
armed and outfitted at U.S. expense. Bu 
a military alliance with Franco Spain is 
popular in Western Europe. 

Allies will come first when the am 
are allocated. Outsiders will wait. Rug 
sia, however, may not wait. 

For Russia‘s leaders, the new tatti 
of the U.S. and its Allies, the rusht 
build up defenses, may be the signal! 
a speedup in Russia’s plans, too 

More local wars, Korea style, may! 
tried before 1952 if the Soviet rule 
can persuade or order other Communi 
to do the fighting, if the Kremlin s 
some chance of local victories with 
setting off world war, full scale. 

World war before 1952, a Russi 
attack before that date, is not exclué 
as a possibility. Russia’s leaders. ups 
by Western rearmament, may decide 
strike before then. 

Alternative to the arms race, as U.} 
high officials see it, is only to sit bat 
and do nothing, to perm# Mosc 
sooner or later, to take over the wor 
So the U.S. and its Allies are taking 
calculated risk, racing to get an armé 
peace. 
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WHY 6 OF 10 FAIL ARMY TESTS 


High Standards Intended :o Weed Out Unfit 


Getting drafted is not as easy 
as it sounds. Army tests are too 
big a hurdle for more than half 
the men examined. 

Physical standards flunk most, 
about 7 in every 4. Fifteen per 
cent fail to pass the Army’s 
mental test. 

Chances are that the exams 
will have to be scaled down if 
draft is to turn up the number of 
men the Army wants in uniform. 


The Army is throwing back as un- 
fit 6 out of every 10 men sent to it by 
draft boards. Only 4 out of 10 single 
nonveterans, aged 19 through 25, are 
found to be good enough to make 
fighters. 

This is a much higher rejection rate 
than anyone expected. It means that the 
supply of men in the present military age 
groups won't last long. Backlogs of men 
who can meet present high standards are 
disappearing. 

The Army, as a result, soon will have 
to make a choice. It will have to aban- 
don the goal of a youthful Army and take 
older men, or it will have to revise its 
ideas about what makes a fighting man. 


Who is rejected now can be seen 
from the official record for July. This 
shows that 60 out of every 100 draftees 
examined by the Army were turned down. 

Here is how the Army eliminated that 
many men: 

A mental test culled out 15 of the 

100. Psychiatrists turned back an- 
other 6 because they were emotion- 
ally unstable. There were 12 who 
had police records, or were morally 
unfit, or were found to be lacking in 
some other respect. And 27 men, out 
of every 100, failed to pass one or 
more physical requirements. 

The result was that only 40 men out 
of the 100 draftees met the new Army’s 
standards. These 40 men had to pass a 
mental test that many high-school stu- 
dents would find difficult. They had to be 
capable of hand-to-hand fighting. They 
had to have nearly all their teeth, nearly 
perfect vision with glasses. In other 
words, they had to be better men, physi- 
cally and mentally, than many successful 
fighters of World War II. Then, when 
fighting was at the peak, about 64 out of 
every 100 draftees were accepted. 

This fact is causing all the controversy. 
Congressmen and draft officials are es- 
pecially aroused by the rejection of men 
who fail the new intelligence test. 

Examples of questions from one 
version of this test gives you a chance to 
judge how hard the test is. 





DRAFTEES WHO QUALIFY MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY ARE SWORN IN 


One question was like this: “How fa 
will a car travel in 30 minutes if it goes 
60 miles an hour—(a) 20 miles: (b) 49 
miles; (c) 30 miles; (d) 25 miles.” The 
draftee had to pick out the right answer 
from the four choices. 

Another question, to test language 
ability, was like this: “Eight people were 
packed in the room. This sentence means 
that the people in the room were—(a 
thrown together; (b) crowded; (c) lying 
down; (d) lined up in a row.” The 
draftees picked the choice of words 
among the four possibilities, that ex. 
plained the sentence best. 

A third question showed a drawing of 
a triangle within a circle. The draftee had 
to pick out the duplicate of that drawing 
from among a group of various geometric 
shapes. 

There are 90 questions of this general 
nature in the complete test. It comprises 
a 16-page pamphlet. Draftees take the 
test in a group, at induction centers. 

A man wanting to fail can slow 
down, ponder every question, in a form 
of malingering hard to detect. Draft of- 
ficials say the time limit—45 minutes- 
helps those who want to flunk. They add 
that this test takes too much for granted, 
assumes that the men taking it want to 
make a high score. 

That is too much to expect of the aver- 
age draft group, in the opinion of Se. 
lective Service. “The winners may go to 
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Should the Army revise its ideas of what makes a fighting man? 
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Korea,” says one veteran draft official. 
“How many are going to try to win, 
when that is the prize?” 

Those who fail, whatever the reason, 
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do include many good potential soldiers, 
in the opinion of draft boards. Failures 
are especially high in States where there 
are large minority groups. Some South- 
em States report that up to 40 per cent 
of their draftees are being turned back 
by the mental test. 

‘Army experts say the men who fail are 
within the lowest 12 per cent of the pop- 
ulation in mental ability, too dull to 
train. But draft boards dispute that. They 
point out that the Army trained many 
men in 1944 who could not pass the 
present test. 

An increasing number of Congressmen 
are beginning to take up the argument. 
They usually side with draft officials, on 
the basis of complaints from voters back 
home. 

On physical tests, there is sub- 
stantial disagreement also. 

Army standards are intended to in- 
sure that every man who comes into the 
Amy has at least minimum fighting abil- 
ity. Man-power experts say that the 
Army ought to set a different and lower 
minmum for a share of the incoming 
men, since many will serve in noncombat 
jobs far behind the lines. 

As it is, the Army won't take many 
men who would have been sent into com- 
bat in 1944. The present standards are 
these: 

Eyes must be at least 20/70 naturally 
-able to see without glasses at 20 feet 

what normal eyes see at 70 feet. And they 
must be correctible with glasses to 20/20, 
or normal, vision in the better eye; 
20/30 in the weaker eye. 





THE 


Teeth. Technically, a man doesn’t need 
any teeth to get into the Army as long 
as his mouth can be fitted with false 
teeth. Actually, because of the shortage 
of dentists, the Army has been enforcing 
rigid dental requirements. 


Hearing. A man who can't hear a 
whisper from 10 feet away is not ac- 
ceptable. 

Feet. They must be capable of long 
marching, digging, running; but no set 
standard is specified. So one doctor will 
look at a man with flat feet and think, 
“You'd make a good Army clerk, any- 
way,” and draft him. Another would re- 
ject him. 

Hands. Loss of either thumb, or the 
top two joints on the trigger finger, dis- 
qualifies a man. But he can be missing 
both little fingers, and still pass. 

Arms and shoulders. A man has to be 
capable of hand-to-hand fighting; a 
withered or paralyzed arm disqualifies 
him. 

High standards already have caused 
the draft boards to lose to the 4-F cate- 
gory about 800,000 to 1 million men. 

The rejection rate, if long continued, 
will exhaust the supply of draft-eligible 
men faster than planners figured. It 
hastens the day when married men, fa- 
thers and veterans must be called. It will 
force the drafting of older men, eventu- 
ally. 

That explains the pressure for a lower- 
ing of standards. Congressmen are aware 
that, if they could get the armed forces 
to salvage one fourth of the present group 
of 4-F’s, for example, they could provide 
more than 200,000 men for military serv- 
ice without bothering anyone not now 
subject to the draft. It is a tempting 
idea. 





The Army probably will succeed in 
keeping its present standards for some 
time to come, however. The only con- 
cession so far has been an order to tighten 
up precautions against deliberate failing 
on the mental test. 

This campaign is getting results. One 
induction center recently inducted 8 out 
of 10 men who made less than the pass- 
ing score, because their work history 
and education showed that they should 
have been able to pass. 

And the Army recently agreed to in 
duct all high-school graduates, no matte 
what grade they make on the mental test 
—assuming they pass other requirements 

But on the general issue of a mental 
qualification test the Army remains firm 
Officials sav they will not lower require 
ments now. They argue that the Army 
cannot spare the men and time to train 
substandard men. They contend also that 
men taken in now are the source of non- 
commissioned and commissioned officers 
for the future larger Army, and hence 
must be of high quality. 

Their clinching argument is that the 
Navy, Air Force 4nd Marine Corps do 
not accept men scoring less than 90 on 
the mental test. “We have to take those 
who make 70 or more, under the law.” 
an Army spokesman points out. “If we 
go any lower, we will get nothing but 
the morons.” 

This is the background for the ris 
ing controversy over standards of induc 
tion applied to draftees. One thing is 
sure—if military man-power goals 
much higher, standards will have to com« 
down, or older men will have to be 
drafted. There are not enough young 
men available with the qualifications now 
demanded. 


rise 


~—Black Star 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION: IT ELIMINATES 27 OUT OF 100 


At that rate, the supply of draft-age men won't last long 
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If in Doubt, Don‘t Join! 


Pro-Communist Groups Face Crackdown 


Warning to loyal Americans: 
Check over your membership 
cards. Anti-Communist net might 
get you if you don’t watch out. 

Drive is on to flush Commu- 
nists into the open. The same goes 
for fellow travelers, all Commu- 
nist-front outfits. 

It's up to the Government to 
say who goes on the list. But 
there are stiff penalties, lots of 
publicity for Communists and 
their friends who fail to sign up 
and tell all. 

For the person who wants to keep 
out of trouble in the future, this ap- 
pears to be good advice: 

Be very careful about organizations 
joined. Avoid membership in anything 
that might turn out to be labeled a 
“Communist-front” or a “Communist- 
dominated” organization. Be equally 
careful about contributing to organiza- 
tions. Make sure that any organization 
getting money from you may not have 
any possibility of a Communist tie. 

Watch out that your name is not on 
the list of sponsors of an organization 
not well known to you. It may even be 
important to make sure that your name 
is not on the mailing list of any organiza- 
tion that could turn out to be Communist 
controlled. The American habit of join- 
ing organizations needs now to be re- 
strained. 

The reason why it suddenly is im- 
portant to restrain a joining habit grows 
from the fact that control over Commu- 
nists, over Communist sympathizers, over 
anyone with direct or indirect ties to 
Communist-dominated organizations is 
on the way. Only 7 Senators and 20 
Representatives have voted to oppose 
controls. 

Once the measure known as the Mc- 
Carran-Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon-Wood bill 
becomes law, the life of a Communist or 
a fellow traveler in this country is to 
become quite difficult. It is entirely pos- 
sible, too, that the life of some persons 
suspected of Communist sympathy will 
become complicated, too. 

The Communist Party itself, under 
this bill, will be required to register with 
the Department of Justice. It must give 


20 


names and addresses of all its officers, 
and the names and addresses of indi- 
viduals who have been members of the 
party during the last 12 months. There 
must be full accounting of money re- 
ceived, its source, and of all money spent 
and for what purpose. 

If the party fails to register, individual 
members must register with the Justice 
Department. Their names then will be 
made public. Failure to register within 
a specified time makes a party member 
liable to fine and imprisonment, and the 
penalty increases every day that he de- 
lays. A stiff fine and a jail sentence of up 
to five years may be imposed for each day 
of failure to register. 

There is nothing in the proposed law 
that makes it illegal to belong to the 
Communist Party, but any member who 
tries in the future to conceal his member- 
ship will face trouble. Penalties are so 
stiff that he will be taking a big chance 
if he fails to register, especially since he 
probably already is known to the FBI as 





a Communist. If he does register, with. 
out renouncing Communism, his name 
will carry a taint the rest of his life, 

Communist-front organizations, top, 
must register. A front organization, under 
the new legislation is one that is “under 
the control of a Communist political oy. 
ganization,” or is operated to give aid tp 
such an organization or to a Communist 
foreign government. Many such groups 
now are on the Justice Department 
blacklist. 

It is this type of organization that 
catches many loyal Americans who haye 
a weakness for joining any group that 
appears to be promoting a worthy cause, 
There are many types of membership 
that will be questionable until an official 
list of subversive organizations, as defined 
by the measure, can be prepared 

Some unions, for example, may fal 
into this class. These are the ones that 
are headed by known Communists, o 
are otherwise Communist controlled. The 
AFL and the CIO, in opposing the legis 











AN ACT 


‘To protect the United States against certain un-American and 
subversive activities by requiring registration of Communist 
organizations, and for other purposes. 


1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 





Thruout the world— 
In China, ltaly, larael, in England a alr 


asil, in 
France and Mexico, in Finland and Pol. |, Sweden 





and the Soviet Union, in Africa and India and in 
the United States— 
Tens vf millions of people of all faiths and creeds, 
all races are signing this ap . 

tf we, the people say NO to wer 


THERE ® BE PEACE. 


. . « AND PETITIONS LIKE THIS COULD TAG YOU AS A RED 
It will pay to look twice before signing, joining or contributing 
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lation, expressed fear that the courts 
might find some of their unions guilty of 


ay fall & violating the law. 

2s that Relief agencies, sending aid to indi- 
ists, or viduals in Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia 
d. The & or other Communist countries, might fall 
 legis- under the controls. 


A church group, collecting funds for 
food shipments to China, might be con- 
sidered to be operated “primarily for the 
purpose of giving aid and support to a 
Communist Government.” If so, it could 
d be blacklisted. 

Pacifist groups that oppose rearma- 
ment or military assistance to other na- 
tions may be in danger of being called 
subversive if they take a stand that re- 
sembles that of the Communist Party. 
The same is true of labor, farm and con- 
sumer organizations that support social- 
welfare plans that have Communist back- 
ing. 

Subscribers to Communist publica- 
tions, such as The Daily Worker, also are 
wondering if they might not be under 
suspicion, even though they may be 
stongly anti-Communist and use these 
publications only for research purposes. 

Members of front organizations are 
we not required to register as individuals, 
but they cannot expect to escape detec- 
tion once their organization is stamped 
q as Communistic. Persons known to be- 

long to such organizations will be under 
public pressure of the kind that re- 
cently has forced some radio actors off 
the air. 

The public is not going to be allowed 
to forget the names of these front or- 
ganizations once the groups have been 
labeled officially. Under the proposed 
law, all mail sent by such organizations 
must carry this wording: “Disseminated 
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by .... ., a Communist organization.” 
If the organization sponsors a radio or 
television program, the broadcast must 
carry the announcement: “The following 
program is sponsored by..... , a Com- 
munist organization.” 

It will be just as dangerous to con- 
tribute to a Communist organization as to 
belong to it. Also, contributions will not 
be exempt for income tax purposes. 

Accused persons, who claim to have 
no Communist ties, may appeal to the 
courts to clear their names, but they 
first will have to deal with the Attorney 
General. Before publishing the name of 
an individual listed as being a member of 
a Communist-controlled organization, 
such as the Communist Party, the At- 
torney General must notify him that he 
has been listed. 

The individual then has 60 days in 
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ee —Black Star 
COMMUNIST PARTY HEADQUARTERS 
greater risks 


which to protest and request that his 
name be removed. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral, after investigation, denies this re- 
quest, the name will be made public. 
After that, the accused person may ap- 
peal to a Subversive Activities Board, 
which will hold public hearings and 
reach a decision. Then, if the decision 
goes against him, the individual can go 
to the courts. This is a process that might 
take three or four years, during which 
time the individual’s name would be 
widely publicized. 

There will be stiff penalties, too, for 
Government employes who pass out se- 
cret information to foreign agents or to 
Communist organizations. The penalties 
also will apply to those receiving the in- 
formation. The statute of limitations cov- 
ering an offense of this kind is increased 
from 3 to 10 years. Congress had in mind 








the case of Alger Hiss. This former State 
Department official was convicted of per- 
jury, not indicted on the accusation of 
transmitting information to a foreign 
agent, because the statute of limitations 
had expired. 

Congress, in considering this legisla- 
tion, gave a hint, too, of the kind of 
treatment it expects “dangerous” Commu- 
nists to get from the Government in case 
of war with Russia. Federal authorities 
would be expected to ferret out all per- 
sons on the FBI's list who might be ex- 
pected to commit sabotage or espionage. 
These would be sent immediately to de- 
tention camps. FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover has told Congress there are about 
12,000 “dangerous” Communists in this 
country. 

Once the law begins to operate, Com- 
munist Party members will have to de- 
cide whether to go “underground” or 
bring their Communist ties into the open. 
Party officials already have ordered mem- 
bers not to register and are reported to 
be purging their lists of unreliables. 
There are reports that records are being 
destroved and that members are being 
urged to join respectable organizations. 
If party members operate true to form, 
few will admit their affiliations, and the 
burden of proof will then be on the Gov- 
ernment. The Justice Department, with 
this in mind, sees years of litigation 
ahead. 

These, in general, are the new rules 
under which Communists and_ fellow 
travelers must live in the U.S., once the 
law is effective. They are subject to in- 
terpretation by the Attorney General and 
the courts. But this much is clear: Ameri- 
cans had better revise their joining habits 
in the months ahead. 





—Harris & Ewing 
LAWMAKER McCARRAN 
. .. stiffer penalties 
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World War Il tactics, once 
written off as outmoded, still pay 
off. That's shown by the new turn 
in Korea. 

It means an overhaul of U. S. 
arms plans. Foot soldiers, tanks, 
artillery are here to stay. So is 
the Navy. 

Ground-air-sea task forces are 
seen as a vital combat team. Air 
power, pictured as the complete 
weapon, can’t win wars alone. 


Now that the trap is sprung and 
the war in Korea enters a phase where 
U.S. will call the turns, these lessons 
for the future are being read: 

Mobile task forces, teams of ground, 
air and sea forces trained together in 
large-scale units and available for instant 
action, are being accepted now as essen- 
tial in the U.S. military setup. Lack of 
such forces resulted in near-defeat for 
this country in early stages of war with 
rather primitive North Korean forces. 

Air power, by itself, does not win 
wars, cannot stop a determined ground 
attack. U.S. at all times had full com- 
mand of the air, against almost no oppo- 
sition, but did not knock down the Com- 
munist assault until large ground forces 
became available. Strategic bombing, in 
Korea as in Europe, played a role but 
not a decisive role. 

Ground troops, supported by large 
numbers of tanks, dive bombers and ar- 
tillery, are shown to be still indispensable 
for the kind of war that the United 
States is fighting and may have to fight 
again. Miracle weapons help, but provide 
no substitute for the foot infantry. 

Amphibious forces, trained and 
equipped, remain an essential in U.S. 
planning. The aircraft carrier and even 
the battleship have not lost their places 
in these forces. Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who told Congress last October 
that “I predict that large-scale amphibi- 
ous operations will never occur again,” 
is having to revise his opinion somewhat. 

Marines, trained in amphibious war- 
fare and with their own air support, turn 
out to be just what is needed in this type 
of warfare, which may set the pattern for 
future “fire brigade” action. The Marine 
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AMPHIBIOUS FORCE COMES BACK 





Korea Changes Future Structure of Defense 


Corps had been cut back to two under- 
strength divisions stationed in the United 
States before war began in Korea. 

Sea power, too, has turned out to be 
handier than advertised in pre-Korean 
statements. Navy ships, even though 
trimmed far back in number over the last 
vear, have managed to carry out a tre- 
mendous supply job in building up U.N. 
forces in Korea. In about 2% months from 
scratch, an amphibious task force was 
organized and sent into action behind 
enemy lines. The battleship 
Missouri, symbol of an “obso- 
lete” fleet when she was stuck 
in the mud off Hampton 
Roads last winter, turned up 
of Korea pounding enemy 
positions with big 16-inch 
guns to cover other landings. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, on 
D Day in Korea, stated: “The 
Navy and the Marines have 
never shone more_ brightly 
than this morning.” 

These are the big lessons 
being read from the war in 
Korea, now that an end to 
that war is in sight. Fighting 
may go on for weeks or 
months, but the pattern for a 
U.N. victory is set. Strategy, 
clearly, is to cut off the enemy 


from retreat routes, defeat 
him in battle. Even if the 
Chinese Communist forces 


enter the fight in large num- 
bers to upset the present 
plans of General MacArthur, 
those lessons will stand. 

What it means is that a 
basic shift is occurring in 
ideas about U.S. defense. 
That shift, caused by the lessons learned 
in Korea, is to alter both the size and 
shape of American defense forces after 
the fighting in Korea ends. 

The demonstrated need for building 
up big standing forces for “fire brigade” 
jobs is at the bottom of this shift. Plan- 
ners in Congress and in the armed forces 
are insisting now that mobile U.S. forces 
must be made available to meet Korea- 
like attacks anywhere in the world. The 
idea that this country can police the 
world with air and sea power seems to 
be dead. Large and costly standing 
armies, instead, are being accepted as 
the only answer for the United States, as 
the No. 1 nation in a Western world 
threatened by a 4.5-million-man Russian 








military force and millions of Soviet sat 
ellite troops. 

Result is that U.S. is setting out t 
build a large permanent fighting fore 
ready for quick use, instead of relying on 
bombers to provide time for a build 
after future war starts. That svstem of 
keeping large task forces on hand ha 
been used by other nations for centuries 
But, always before, American fighting 
forces have been cut back drastically be 
tween wars. After World War I, the 


GENERAL MacARTHUR 
The trap is sprung 


Army got down to 131,000 men, ina 
total military force of only 252,000 men 
After World War II, even during “cold 
war,” the Army was cut below 600,000 
troops, the total military establishment to 
fewer than 1.5 million men. Now the 
plan is to double that strength to 3 
million men, to put the big emphasis on 
ground forces ready to move with ade 
quate air and sea support. 

Army and Marine Corps, thus. are t 
take on far more importance, get most 
of the men and equipment in the mo 
bilization effort getting under way. Army 
strength, limited to 10 understaffed divi- 
sions before Korea, will rise to 18 divi- 
sions by mid-1951, whether the Korean 
war ends or not. By the end of that veat, 
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1950: ‘MIGHTY MO’ AGROUND 


Then, obsolete 


plans now being shaped provide for an 
increase to 20 or 25 divisions. One goal, 
proposed by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., (Rep.), of Massachusetts, could raise 
this force to 30 divisions. The Marine 
Corps, meanwhile, is scheduled to double 
in man power, may raise its unit strength 
from two to four divisions. 

Air Force, at the same time, will in- 
crease at a lower rate. The airmen, with 
their emphasis on big bombers for use in 
big wars, have lost popularity with Con- 
gress as a result of their failure to halt 
enemy forces in a relatively small war. 
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AND BLAZING INTO ACTION AGAIN 
Now, pounding away with 16-inch gurts 


Value of tactical aircraft to 
ground forces, however, has been dem- 
onstrated and is the basis for a planned 
increase from 48 air groups to about 58 
groups by mid-1951, to 70 or more 
groups by the end of next year. 

Navy is to fare relatively better. More 
aircraft carriers, more amphibious equip- 
ment, moré big warships for coastal shell- 
ing, more troops and supply carriers now 
are certain to be activated. Outlook is 
for an increase from 215 to about 400 
Navy combat ships in the year or so 
ahead. 


support 


A COMBINATION OF NAVAL POWER 
“The Navy and the Marines have never shone so brightly’’ 
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The outcome of the war in Korea 
hence, is becoming clear both at the 
front and in terms of its long-run effect 
on the structure of U.S. defenses. Old 
ideas of what it takes to defend the 
United States and hold Soviet-inspired 
attacks in a “warm war” period are 
fading in the light of actual fighting in 
Korea. Big standing armies, big defens« 
costs. bigger drafts, more of the na 
tional income earmarked for 
strength—all of these innovations appear 
to be ahead, stay after 
fighting in Korea is long ended. 


armed 


here to even 
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50-50 Chance for Congress Upset 


Republicans Aim Drive at ‘Close’ Areas 


To Republicans, this looks like 
a good election year for the 
“outs.” History is on their side. 

In 19 of 22 past off-year elec- 
tions, the vote has gone against 
the “ins.” To win Congress this 
year, Republicans need to pick 
up 7 seats in the Senate and 46 
in the House. 

The chances are about 50-50, 
as the campaign stands now. 


Republicans now are counting their 
chances of winning control of Con- 
gress in November. Most of the ticket 
making has been finished in the pri- 
maries. Only six weeks of campaign- 
ing is left before the showdown at the 
polls. The big battle for Congress, a 
prelude to the presidential struggle of 
1952, is on. 

Checking their prospects, this is what 
the Republicans find: 

In the Senate, they need a net gain 
of 7 seats to win control. Their best 
chances lie in 9 States (see map) in 
which 10 Senate seats now held by 
Democrats are at stake. Republicans 
need to take 7 of these 10 seats to win, 
while fighting off any losses of their 
own. Unless a real election tide is run- 
ning their way, the chances of doing this 
are regarded by political appraisers as 
less than 50-50. 

In the House, Republicans need a 
gain of 46 to win control. Fourteen 
States, (see map) with a total of 126 
Democratic seats, have 53 seats, now 
held by Democrats, that had been held 
by Republicans for either three or four 
terms before 1948. In these same States 
are 14 other House seats that have a 
history of swinging back and forth be- 
tween the two parties, going Democratic 
in presidential elections and Republican 
in mid-term elections. Three additional 
seats, in Connecticut, have the same his- 
tory. With the normal breaks of mid-term 
elections, Republicans hope to pick up 46 
seats out of these 70. Their chances are 
called 50-50 or better. 

Thus, the Republicans figure that they 
have a better-than-even chance of win- 
ning control of the House, a smaller 
chance of capturing the Senate. But this 
picture is changing all the time. A week 
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ago, sharp-eared politicians figured that 
the Republicans had a better-than-even 
chance of capturing both houses. 

It was to change this situation that 
President Truman dropped Louis John- 
son as Secretary of Defense and drafted 
General George C. Marshall for the place. 
The opposition to Mr. Johnson had be- 
come deafening. Democrats were finding 
that their own chances of re-election were 
being endangered by the presence of Mr. 
Johnson in the Cabinet. Now Mr. Tru- 
man is giving his aid to the move to get 
Congress out of town so that the members 
can campaign for re-election. 

But the Republicans still figure that, 
with the normal breaks of a mid-term 
election year, they may hope to win the 
46 seats they need to get control of the 
House. A shift of not more than 5 per 
cent of the popular vote in the 70 districts 
in which they have the best chances 
would be enough to change the districts 
from Democratic to Republican. 

Mid-term trends. In 19 of the 22 
mid-term elections since 1860, the party 
in power—Democratic or Republican— 
has had a net loss of House seats and 
the average of those losses has been 45 
seats, just one less than the Republicans 
need. The loss has been larger than the 


46 needed by the Republicans about as 
many times as it has been smaller. 

Senate elections follow about the same 
mid-term pattern as those for House 
members, but with losses for the party 
in power smaller because only a third 
of the Senators come up for election every 
two years. Senate election records are less 
clear, however, because, over a large part 
of the period since 1860, Senators were 
chosen by legislatures instead of by popv- 
lar vote. 

Democrats are pinning their hopes up- 
on labor to lift the 1950 election out of 
the routine pattern. Several branches of 
labor, including the powerful Political 
Action wing of CIO and the League for 
Political Education group in AFL, are 
supporting well-financed drives to get 
voters registered and out to the polls. 
They are linked to the Democrats by 
Mr. Truman’s welfare program and his 
opposition to the Taft-Hartley labor law. 

Search for election signs. in the 
brightening of their picture since the 
Johnson-Marshall shift, Democrats even 
claimed to find comfort in the results 
of the elections in Maine, where the 
Republicans elected three House mem- 
bers and a Governor, as usual, but with 
somewhat diminished percentages of the 
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| Danger States for Senate Democrats 


In Any Swing to the Republicans, Loss of 7 Out of 10 Seats in 
These States Can Shift Senate Control Away From Democrats 
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yote. Mr. Truman said it encouraged him 
to think that Democrats would remain in 
control of Congress after November. 

In achieving their small gains in 
Maine, Democrats had worked long and 
hard, had put much planning, organiza- 

tion, hand-shaking and campaigning into 

the State. To some of them, it seemed 
that the result indicated that no tide was 
nning against the congressional “ins.” 

But the Republicans who won re-election 
in Maine had charged the Truman Ad- 
ministration with “inviting” war in Korea. 

As a further argument that there is no 
swing moving against the “ins,” politi- 
cians point to the low casualty rate of 
members of Congress who sought re- 
nomination in the primaries. Only five 
Senators and the same number of House 
members failed to win renomination. The 
fate of a sixth House member is in doubt. 
Democrats argue that a backlash against 
the “ins” would have been felt in the pri- 
maries as well as in the coming general 
election. 

The battle States. The biggest Re- 
publican drive will be turned upon 9 
States. In these States are 10 Demo- 
cratic Senate seats and enough of the 
marginal House seats to give the Re- 
publicans control of Congress. They 
figure that, if they can stir up enough 
enthusiasm to elect their Senators, the 
House seats will go along. In most of 
the other States where Republicans have 
a good chance of winning House seats, 
they have Senate seats of their own to 
defend. 

Republicans their best 


figure that 


Danger States for 


chances to win Senate seats lie in these 


States: 

California, where Representatives 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, Democrat, and 
Richard M. Nixon, Republican, are 


battling. Governor Earl Warren’s fight 
for re-election is helping the Republicans, 
but Democrats outvoted them 11 to 8 in 
the primaries. The outcome is a tossup. 

Connecticut, with two Democratic 
Senate seats at stake. They are those of 
Senators Brien McMahon and William 
Benton. Connecticut is closely divided. 
Elections there almost always turn on 
thin margins. In the presidential election 
year of 1944, Mr. McMahon won by 
less than 5 per cent of the vote. Either or 
both of these seats might go Republican. 

Idaho, where a Democratic and a Re- 
publican seat are at stake. Democratic 
Glen Taylor, running mate for Henry 
Wallace in 1948, was beaten for renomi- 
nation by former Senator D. Worth Clark. 
Republican Henry C. Dworshak must 
fight to hold his seat. Republicans are 
confident they will get the Taylor seat. 

Illinois, where Senate Democratic 
Leader Scott W. Lucas is in a rough fight 
with a former Republican House member, 
Everett M. Dirksen. Democrats fear Mr. 
Lucas is in trouble. The fight can go 
either way. 

Maryland, with Senator Millard E. 
Tydings, a veteran Democrat, in a hot 
fight. Republicans carried the State for 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1948. It was Sena- 
tor Tydings who investigated the charges 
of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wis- 
consin. Republicans called the Tydings 
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In Any Swing to the Republicans, Loss of 46 Out of 126 Seats in 
| These States Can Shift House Control Away From Democrats 
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Committee report a “whitewash.” Mr. 
Tydings is not secure. 

New York, where the battle of Demo 
cratic Senator Herbert H. Lehman is com- 
plicated by splits inside the party and 
Thomas E. Dewey is back in the guber 
natorial race for the Republicans. Mr. 
Truman threw a New York City mavor 
alty race into the situation by sending 
Mayor William O'Dwyer to Mexico as 
Ambassador. Now competing Democratic 
candidates for Mayor are tearing the 
party to pieces around Mr. Lehman. His 
seat is in danger. 

Oklahoma, with Democratic Represent 
ative Mike Monroney—who beat Senaton 
Elmer Thomas in the primary—battling 
to hold the seat for the Democrats. His 
opponent is William H. Alexander, an 
Oklahoma City pastor and fiery speaker 
This one also is a tossup. 

Pennsylvania, where Democratic Sena 
tor Francis J]. Mvers is in an all-out fight 
with Republican Governor James H 
Duff. Mr. Duff is being strongly favored 
to win the seat. The State went to Mh 
Dewey in 1948. 

Utah, with Derhocratic Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas, opposed by Wallace F. Ben 
nett, a Republican businessman, forme) 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Mr. Thomas has a good 
chance of holding his ground. 

On the other side of the fence, Re 
publicans face rough battles of their own 
in at least five States. These are: 

Indiana, where Senator Homer E. 
Capehart is up for re-election. His 
chances now seem good. 

Iowa, with Bourke B. Hickenloope: 
battling to hold his seat. His prospects 
are reported on the upgrade since the 
Korean fighting broke out. 

Missouri, where Forrest C. Donnell is 
facing all of the opposition that Mr. Tru 
man can throw against him in the Presi 
dent’s home State. This one may be clos 

Ohio, with Robert A. Taft up against 
a rough battle from organized labor. The 
odds now favor Mr. Taft. 

Colorado, where Eugene D. Millikin 
is in a rugged campaign with John A 
Carroll, a Democratic House member. 
Local polls showed a drop in Demo 
cratic strength after fighting started in 
Korea. Mr. Millikin now hopes to squeak 
through. 

If Republicans should lose the Colo 
rado, Missouri or Ohio seat, they would 
have to make up the loss in States such 
as Kentucky, Washington, Nevada o1 
Arizona, where their chances are smaller. 

With the odds tilting against thei: 
taking control of the Senate, most Repub 

licans now are aiming their hopes at 
capturing the House. There, just the reg 
ular overturns that are to be expected in 
a normal mid-term election would give 
them control. 
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WAR-GOODS PIPE LINE TO RUSSIA 


West Permits Huge Leaks Through Satellites 





it was winding up in the East Germ 

Tools and machinery are roll-  [ ss | it was winding up in the East Gag 

: ; . | | port of Rostock. Four Ruhr firms recent 
ing into Russia from the West. 0 ¢ i ¢ | sold contraband steel to Soviet purchasen 
Goods are moving through—and | : | through a 2.3-million-dollar deal set y 


| & 
- | in Switzerland. 
around—Allied embargoes. lron urtain | The big increase in shipments of goo, 


British trade is only a small | | related to war began last winter whe 
part of total. Soviet agents are | the Allies turned over export controls 
: : | the German Government. Most of th 
buying German steel, Italian illegal shipments have gone out covered 


bearings, French TNT, etc. : by legal documents. Customs inispectioy 
at West German borders has detected 


U.S. is trying to cut off ship- | few of the false declarations. Shipmens 
ments of war-related products. | to East Germany get a cursory inspection 
But plugging all the East-West | Shipments from West Germany to Ber 

: lin by highway are examined only 

loopholes looks impossible. casionally and railroad cargoes go virtua 
y ly uninspected. 

BERLIN ; Total West German shipments to $> 

West German industrialists, often viet-bloc areas now are running at wp 
aided by German officials, are ship- = ward of 200 million dollars a year. The 
ping millions of dollars’ worth of con- By Britain: biggest flow is to Communist-dominate 
traband goods related to war making ; East Germany. Shipments under an Eat. 

ae Fear ie Heavy maghine tools West German trade agreement hav 
to Russia and her allies. The illegal sed to 50 million dollars in tai 
trade has reached sich alarming pro- | Dislenginesfofpower generators | mount to 50 malin dlls he 
portions that it - CATRADE the German Mining equipmeng (coal cutters, etc.) that amount have moved outside the 
Ruhr into one of Russia’s “secondary trade agreement. West German export 
arsenals,” in the words of a British in- to Communist countries other than Eat}y oh. 
telligence officer. (Jet-engine shipmemits stopped in 1948 Germany are running at a rate of 74 mil ng 2 

The Communists are getting such con- by Government @der. Russia got lion dollars a year, twice as high as las ae 
traband supplies as seamless steel tubing, “about 50” Before then.) year. Hungary .is the biggest customer at, 
ball bearings, machine tools, precision 4 Some German firms are doing busines Most 
instruments, special steels, rolling-mill with the Communists for political reasons Europe 
equipment, chemicals, trucks and other —they think they are buying “insuranc’ Hf iage 
gear useful in building up the war po- against a Communist take-over in Wet... 
tential of the Soviet bloc. Germany. Mostly, however, the deals ar i that 

Russia does no direct buying. Instead, Railroad i simply a matter of profit. Russia’s agents tools o 
the Kremlin uses its satellites as purchas- . , pay good prices. They keep their prom- might a 
ing agents and obtains other supplies Electrical ises and pay off promptly, usually on ae.n. , 
through brokers in such scattered places Industrial Machinefy, (boilers, pumps, cash-and-carry basis. German companies), to 
as Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Aus- motors, com@fessors, etc.) know they face hard competition in Wet have to 
tria and Hong Kong. The biggest leak is ern markets—so they turn to the easy andi ao)... 
across the lightly patrolled border be- lucrative markets in the East. Wha 
tween East and West Germany. By France throgigh dealers in American and British officials here apo, 4} 

So loose is the German export-control ‘neutral’ co i convinced that halfway export controls he fac 
system that Allied authorities can’t find : now being applied, can never be effective}, a}, 
out precisely what goods are moving east- f in Germany. They believe the only Wifi gines | 
ward. Records are so confused that they to stop war-contraband shipments to the ae ve 
reveal nothing. Valuable machine parts East is to launch all-out economic Wat Bhat °c 
appear as “scrap.” Seamless steel tubing P fare, virtually cutting off all trade. Bul§then, ; 
is listed as iron pipe. Industrial diamonds that would shoot sky high the costs OB given 
show in the records as precious gems. supporting the West Germans, a step thell fastest 

Recently a big Ruhr firm was caught Western Allies are not yet prepared tf The, 
illegally shipping steel tubing to an East take. embar: 
German trading company by wrapping trolled 
the tubing in aluminum wire and declar- LONDON needed 
ing it as “aluminum cable” for export. A The suspicion is growing abroad thal sands 
large Kiel firm has been shipping port . the countries the U.S. is strengthening§ of y.., 
equipment to “Antwerp” and “Rotter- against Russia are, in turn, helping th chines. 
dam,” but intelligence officers discovered Sun a eee Russians get ready for war. 
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Britain’s Labor Government, prodded 
jy Winston Churchill, is halting deliv- 
eries of military equipment, including jet 
planes, which have been going to coun- 
tries outside the North Atlantic Pact. It 
is re-examining contracted shipments of 
British-made machines and materials to 
East Europe. British businessmen them- 
glves are complaining about the deals 
that force them to do business with 
Moscow. 

Facts behind these complaints show 
how the Russians are dickering all 
ound the world to get the war equip- 
ment they can’t buy from the U. S. 

In the first four months of this year, 
the British sent Russia a million dollars’ 
worth of machine tools—ten times the 
quantity exported in the same months of 
1949. Russian contracts are taking be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent of Britain’s 
production of heavy machine tools at a 
time when machine tools of other types 
ue being delivered to the British by 
the U.S. 

Deliveries of British electrical genera- 
tors to the Soviet Union ran 50 per cent 
ahead of the 1949 rate in the first four 
months of this year. 

British-made Diesel engines have been 
going to Russia under a 15.4-million-dol- 
lar contract. The Russians also have con- 
tracted for 5 million dollars’ worth of 
mining equipment and big machine 
presses. 

Russia is buying British-controlled rub- 
ber at the rate of 240,000 tons a year. 
Purchases so far this year already exceed 
the total bought in 1949. Satellite 
Czechoslovakia is buying up rubber at 
the rate of 200 tons a dav. 

Most of the British goods going to East 
Europe is being delivered now under 
trade agreements made two and three 
years ago. The argument of some Britons 
is that Russia is going to get machine 
tools one place or another, so Britain 
might as well have the business. The Rus- 
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_ Bsians, in turn, are sending grain and tim- 
panes ons ‘ 
a ber to the British—essentials that would 
1 West 





have to be bought elsewhere with scarce 
dollars if Russian-British trade ended. 
What worries some military men more 
than the current Russian-British trade is 
the fact that the Russians managed to 
buy about 50 of Britain’s better jet en- 
gines before their export was banned 
two years ago. One aviation expert says 
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given the Russians one of the biggest, 
astest jet-fighter forces in the world. 

There is talk now that Britain might 
embargo shipments to Communist-con- 
trolled countries if they take equipment 
needed for rearmament at home. As it 
stands, Britain forbids the sale to Russia 
of war implements or war-useful ma- 
chines. But the British list is not as strict 
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as that of the U.S. So some of the things 
Russia can’t buy in America have been 
going Russia’s way after a little careful 
shopping in Britain. 


PARIS 


By one means or another, the Russians 
are getting everything from electric 
motors to explosives from France. A 
steady supply of war-making machinery 
is moving under the Iron Curtain to Rus- 
sia and her Communist neighbors. 

No guns, tanks, munitions or planes 
get through from France. Arms. ship- 
ments are banned. But much of the ma- 
terial Russia buys—either directly or 
through intermediaries—can be converted 
quickly for use in war industry or for 
actual combat gear. 

Such things as machine tools, indus- 
trial machinery, abrasives, iron and steel 
wire and tubing, boilers, pumps, motors, 
automobiles, railroad equipment, elec- 
trical equipment and metals of all kinds 
are sold with the permission of the 
French Government. By roundabout 
channels the Russians also are managing 
to get such war essentials as ball bear- 
ings, industrial alcohol and TNT. Traders 
in neutral countries are used as the go- 
betweens. There is no way to estimate 
the size of this trade. 

Western Europe has sharply increased 
exports of such items as bearings, metals 
and machine tools since the U. S. stopped 
selling them to Russia’s part of the world 
two years ago. 

France recently received about 6 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of lead from the U.S. 
through the Marshall Plan—and lead is 
one of the biggest items in France’s ex- 
ports to Russia. One Italian plant that 
has received large amounts of Marshall 
Plan aid makes ball bearings. many of 
which, some observers fear, fall into Rus- 
sian hands. Italian gear-cutting machin- 
ery is another suspected export. 

Not long ago a $118,000 machine tool 
big enough to make rocket launchers left 
the U.S. for Rotterdam. It continued on 
through until it reached a destination be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

French exports directly to Eastern 
European countries, excluding Russia, 
doubled from 1948 to 1949. France sent 
75 million dollars’ worth of goods to Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia in 1949, against 
37 million dollars in 1948. Actual trade 
with Russia is small, but much of the 
machinery and material sold to the satel- 
lites ends up in the Soviet Union. 

A new U.S. policy to crack down on 
friendly countries sending goods poten- 
tially useful in war to Eastern Europe 
may tighten trade regulations between 
West and East. But, up to now, much of 
the stuff needed to build a war industry is 
still moving to Russia. 
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BRITAIN MAKES MACHINE TOOLS 


. . . and many move to Russia 
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>> New crop of practical problems is facing the U.S. in the Far East. 

Korea _ job involves more than fighting a war, isn't to end when war's over. 
Philippine turmoil is serious. U.S. will have to do something about it. Fight- 
ing in Indo-China is building up into something big. U.S. is in deep there. Feel- 
at the same time, appears to be growing in non-Communist areas. 








ing against U.S., 
These are U.S. worries to be piled on top of worries over Formosa, China, 


Japan. U.S., wanting to concentrate on Europe, can't get Asia out of its hair. 





>> In Korea, as new fronts are opened, as observers begin to look ahead..... 
What comes after war is sure to be a colossal headache. War is wiping out 

lives and property of thousands of civilians.* Communists 

not Russia, gets the blame. Even in Pusan, main 





industries, villages, 
are seeing to it that U.S., 
U.S. base, Americans find it unwise to wander around native quarters alone. 


Postwar job, for somebody, is to rebuild most of Korea. Presumably it's a United 
Nations responsibility. Russia ought to, but won't, pick up the check. That 
leaves it up to the U.S. Cost to U.S. of rehabilitating part of Korea before June 
25 came to half a billion dollars. But that was before Korea was swept by war. 








>> As people in Manila see it, the Philippines are in a mess that even the U.S. 
may be unable to clean up. Some say the U.S. has lost the Philippines for good. 


Four years ago, you'll remember, the Philippines began their independence. 
plenty of U.S. aids 





They had their own Government, a warm feeling for the U.S., 
Today, the U.S. aid is gone, feeling toward U.S. has turned sour, and the 
Philippine Government faces a populace increasingly hostile towards it. 


Inflation is one explanation. Widespread corruption is a bigger one. 
The rich have gotten richer, 





U.S. aid hasn't all gone where it was Supposed to. 
poorer. Communists, surrounded by people with grievances, find it easy 


the poor, 
task is made eaSier when Government 


to build guerrilla armies. Communists’ 
police, as they did the other day near Manila, turn their machineguns on unarmed 





farm laborers who were assembling to ask their boss for a raise. 
In this situation: President Quirino is reshuffling his Cabinet, revamping 





the Constabulary, hoping a new infusion of U.S. dollar aid will fix things up. 
Question in Manila is whether dollars, though needed, will do the trick. 





>> Reason why U.S. has another worry coming up in French Indo-China is this: 


Communist offensive is due in a few weeks, aS Soon aS the weather clears. 


aided by Chinese Communist Supplies and training, are now 


Even before Communist China gave them help, forces 
stalled. 


(over) 





Communist forces, 


Stronger than ever before. 
of Ho Chi Minh in Indo-China were able to keep French on the defensive, 
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French, though they now have U.S. military and economic aid for Indo-China, 


still can't count on much popular Support. Indo-Chinese want their independence, 
an end to French rule. So far, they haven't warmed up to Bao Dai, the man whom 
France--with U.S. backing--installed as head of the local Government. 

Outlook is that Communist offensive may push French around considerably. 


U.S., in that case, will have another four-alarm fire to tend to. 


>> What's happening is that U.S. mistakes in Asia are coming home to roost. 
Leaders picked by U.S. turn out to be on the losing side, as in China, or 
Gangerously short of popular support, as in Korea, Indo-China, the Philippines. 
U.S. policy on Formosa, Indo-China is easily made by Communists to look like 
a clear case of U.S. imperialism, the U.S. denying Asia the right to self-rule. 
U.S. anti-Communist crusade means that in some countries, where Communists 
head the drive for self-rule, U.S. iS opposing what the people want. 
Russia, exploiting U.S. policy twists, has convinced many Asians that the 
U.S. is really imperialistic, that Communists are just good nationalists. 
One solution for U.S., suggested by Britain's Ernest Bevin, is to quit 
emphasizing Communism, begin opening Asia's eyes to Muscovite imperialism. 














>> Britain and France aren't ready to move quite as fast as U.S. in rearming 
egainst Russia. That's clear from the Big Three meetings in New York. 

Main U.S. objective, German man power in a European army, is still some dis- 
tance off. Both Britain and French are afraid of the idea, afraid it may seem 
too provocative to the Russians, may also make West Germans too hard to control. 
Besides, they want U.S. arms aid to go to them first, to Germans afterwards. 





>> In London, as Socialists see it, there's no reason to delay nationalization 
of Britain's steel industry because of a war in Korea, threat of war elsewhere. 

Sharp criticism of results of nationalization to date is simply ignored. 

Efficiency of steel industry, now at a peak, isn't in question. 

Steel nationalization, in Socialist thinking, is the capstone of the arch. 
It completes the big nationalization program, gives the state real control. 

To American observers in London, this Socialist insistence on pushing ahead 
with steel nationalization is strange. Americans are used to governments that 
may start with fancy programs, but usually trim them as time passes, especially 
if a war or crisis comes along. But British Socialists are made of sterner stuff. 











>> Situation in Yugoslavia is now very close to the point where a big chunk of 

U.S. aid may be required to keep Marshal Tito's Government afloat. 

Worst drought on record is cutting deep into Yugoslavia's food supply. 

Most years, the country has food to export. Now, food imports will be necessary. 
Peasant unrest is to be expected, may be back of some current purges. 
Five-year plan, in addition, is in difficulties. Trouble is, Tito is trying 

to do too much too fast, diverting 40 per cent of the national income to plant 

investment. Ordinary goods for consumers, aS a result, are critically short. 

Tank factory, concrete for fortifications, buildings get the priority. 

What Tito needs is some way to pay for the food, raw materials, machinery 

Yugoslavia wants from the West. With exports short, Tito's credit is weak. 

It's up to U.S. to find a way to keep Communist Tito afloat. 
Alternative--to do nothing--may be invitation to Russia to move back in. 
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America has power, as never before 
—electric power so vital in re-arming 
as well as in meeting today’s record- 
breaking civilian needs. 

The business-managed electric com- 
panies have been building up the 
nation’s electric power supply in 
history’s greatest industrial expan- 
sion program. 

Just since 1945, these companies 
have increased their power capac- 
ity by 35 per cent. With proper 
allocation of manpower and mate- 
rials, almost as much more will be 


added within the next three years, and 


THE POWER TI 











. = 





the industry stands ready to meet 
even greater demands. 

All this is being done on the com- 
panies’ own initiative and enterprise 
—and financed entirely by money 
from investors. 

The electric companies’ power sup- 
ply is one of America’s greatest indus- 
trial resources. Today, it includes a 
large reserve of unused power capac- 
ity. And thanks to interconnections 
of companies’ lines and farsighted 
power “pooling,” many of our reser- 
voirs of power can be made available 


over wide areas. 














Above all, the nation’s electric 
power to re-arm is backed by the 
loyalty, skill, and experience of elec- 
tric utilities men and women. What- 
ever demands are made upon them, 
they will never fail this country in 
the hour of need. They will serve, as 
they did in World War II, when elec- 
tric power was “never too little or 


too late.” 
* * * 


The preparedness of America’s busi- 
ness-managed tax-paying ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 
is a matter of interest to every citizen. 
These companies are continuing to 
build up generating capacity and 
reserves to a state of defense readi- 
ness. And all without a cent of gov- 


ernment money! 


* Names on request from this magazine 
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Marshall, Man of Crisis, Has Talked to Mao...Reasoned 
With Chiang... Confronted Stalin... Teamed With Acheson 


> Gen. George C. Marshall has been 
called back to duty, this time as Secre- 
tary of Defense. When a crisis arises and 
there is a tough and important job to be 
done, President Truman usually falls 
back on the General. And, this time, his 
response to the presidential request was, 
as usual, a soldier’s crisp and unhesitat- 
ing “Yes, sir.” 

Between the two, there exists an ex- 
traordinary relationship. General Mar- 
shall has been in close contact, too, with 
other big men of Washington, in the 
armed services and around the world— 
the latter including such personages as 
Joseph Stalin of Russia, Chiang Kai-shek 
and the top Chinese Communists. 

He has learned about these men, with 
whom he must deal in one way or an- 
other, and they about him. 

The General and the President. Mr. 
Truman’s admiration for General Mar- 
shall is boundless, a simple case of hero 
worship. The President calls him the 
“greatest living American.” He likes the 
General’s sincerity, his insight, the calm- 
ness of his judgment. 

Consequently, the incoming Secretary 
of Defense is taking on much more than 
the task of building America’s defenses, 





WITH SECRETARY ACHESON 
easy friendship 





WITH GENERAL MacARTHUR 
- « - some conflict 
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GENERAL MARSHALL 
. . . back to duty 


—Acme 


a job vast enough in itself. It is con- 
sidered inevitable that the President will 
go to him for advice on many matters, es- 
pecially in the field of foreign affairs. The 





THE GENERAL & MR. TRUMAN 


‘ 


a crisp ‘‘Yes, sir’ 





General, some think, may become a soy 
of assistant President. 

The Truman-Marshall association be 
gan early in World War II. Mr. Truma 
then a Senator, wanted to resign and y 
into the Army. The General advise 
against it and the Senator stayed on t 
become Vice President and Presicent, As 
chairman of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee, Senator Truman had man 
contacts with General Marshall and 
found him forthright and helpful! whey 
the Committee was on the trail o! irregy. 
larities in the Army. 

Then, after the war, there was a mess 
in China that needed investigation. Mr 
Truman sent General Marshall. Later, the 
President needed a new Secretary of 
State and the General responded. His 
career in that post ended in sickness and 
the removal of a kidney, but when ke 
had convalesced he was named head of 
the Red Cross. Now, at 69 and in good 
health, he enters the Cabinet for a see. 
ond time. 

A man of warmth, but of reserve and 
easy dignity, the General holds _ back 
from first-name relationships. This was 
true in the Roosevelt as well as the Tr: 
man administrations, although he made 








WITH GENERAL EISENHOWER 
political problems? 


= EManmmtiona: aki, ‘Wide World photos 
WITH THE CHIANGS 
. « . some disagreement 
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For your most effective “television sav- 
ings plan” look to scientists at RCA Lab- 
oratories, whose long-range program of 
planned research has helped bring the 
finest home television receivers within 
the reach of millions of families. 


For example: by research into simplified 
circuits and electron tubes—where one tube 
may do the work of 3—these scientists 
pointed the way to simplified assembly of 
better receivers...and the savings were 
passed on to you! Their research led to the 
Filterglass faceplates used on all RCA 


Research at RCA Laboratories has led to better television at lower cost. 


Do you know this [elevision Savings Flan’? 


Victor home receivers at no extra cost. Their 
pioneering showed how to cut the cost of 
phosphors—by mass production—from about 
$300 a pound to less than $30! 


Through planned research, RCA scientists 
and engineers have helped television grow 
from an infant industry to one of our ten larg- 
est consumer goods industries, and in barely 
4 years have helped it become part of the daily 
lives of over 25 million people. 


To see the latest in radio, television, and elec- 
tronic science, visit RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
W. 49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


Benefit by RCA’s planned research. 
See the 1950 RCA Victor television 
receivers—better than ever...and 


selling at lower cost. 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Téelevisio® 











WHEN YOU THINK OF 


PITTSBURGH'S 
BUILDING 
PROGRAM 





In Pittsburgh, the biggest city- 
rejuvenation program in America 
is under way. All around the town 
there’s tangible evidence of Pitts- 


burgh’s 100-million-dollar new 
building program. Shovels are 
working, rivets are flying 
modern buildings, from 40-story 
office skyscrapers to huge educa- 
tional structures, are going up! 
Yet this construction activity 
is only one chapter in the remark- 
able Pittsburgh Story. If you are 
looking for new business . . . new 
markets... new locations, get the 
facts about Pittsburgh’s bright 
future by writing today to the 
Pittsburgh Industrial Develop- 
ment Council, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Whatever your business, you'll 
find it pays to tie in and progress 
with Pittsburgh. And for your 
correspondent banking needs, 
Peoples First National—-with 17 
fully staffed ofhces— is in excellent 
position to serve you and will 
welcome such opportunities. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member F.D.1.C. 
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an exception of Harry Hopkins. Between 
the General and the President there is a 
cordial but formal courtesy, a mutual 
liking and mutual understanding. 

General Marshall never is a “yes” man. 
He has argued many times against presi- 
dential projects. It is scarcely forgotten 
that during the presidential campaign of 
1948, as Secretary of State, he vetoed 
Mr. Truman’s proposal to send a personal 
emissary to Premier Joseph Stalin of Rus- 
sia—and made the veto stick. 

But now, on foreign policy, they see 
things together. Mr. Truman’s policy, in 
fact, was evolved largely by General 
Marshall when he was Secretary of State. 

The General and Secretary Ache- 
son. The breach between Defense and 
State departments is to be closed at once. 


This fiery feud forced the resignation of 
Louis Johnson, General Marshall’s prede- 


cessor as Secretary of Defense. 


ment as a National Guard _instructo; 
Politely, he remonstrated. General Mac. 
Arthur would not change the order, Ap- 
parently there was some conflict of per. 
sonality. Promotion did not come until 
after General MacArthur had left the 
post of Chief of Staff to become militay 
adviser to the Philippine Government, 

From General MacArthur’s hx idquar. 
ters in Australia, after his flight from 
Bataan, there began to flow a stream of 
demands, public and private, that he be 
given ships, men, planes and equipment 
for large-scale operations. General Mar. 
shall, who had decided emphatically that 
Europe was the more important theate; 
of operations, said “No.” 


The demands from Australia  con- 
tinued, however, accompanied by loud 
whispers that there was a plot to keep 
General MacArthur in a_ side _ pocket 
Finally, orders signed by Presideni 





A MONTH AGO: THE MARSHALLS ON VACATION 





Sudden calls from the White House are nothing new 


Secretary of State Acheson was Under 
Secretary during much of the time the 
General headed the State Department. 
Together they worked out the Marshall 
Plan. In fact, the first public hint of it 
was in a speech made by Mr. Acheson. 
Together, they developed the policy of 
shutting off aid to Nationalist China. 

Where Mr. Johnson opposed some of 
Mr. Acheson’s policies, General Marshall 
is in agreement. Mr. Acheson has placed 
the General high on his own list of great 
Americans. They will work together 
easily. 

Generals Marshall and MacArthur. 
Back in 1933, when Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was Chief of Staff, General Mar- 
shall, then a colonel, was looking for- 
ward to a command post and promotion. 
Instead he was given a dead-end assign- 





Roosevelt did much to quiet the calls for 
more emphasis on MacArthur's theater, 
but they still were heard from time to 
time. 

The two Generals, Marshall and Mace- 
Arthur, still hold opposite views on the 
importance of the European and Asiatic 
areas. Under General Marshall the em- 
phasis still is to be on Europe. And it is 
expected that General Marshall will be 
stern about General MacArthur's _ pro- 
pensity for speaking his mind on this 
point, as he did in his recent statement 
on Formosa. 

Generals Marshall and Ejisen- 
hower. These two top war generals are 
on cordial terms. General Marshall was 
disappointed when, through a change in 
decisions, General Eisenhower was given 
the big command in Europe. But he 
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applauded the final choice and, of course, 
gave the European commander every 
support 

Later, it was reported that General 
Marsha!! had remonstrated with General 
Eisenhower about running for the Presi- 
dency in 1948. The latter issued a state- 
ment withdrawing from the presidential 
feld, but it was denied that General 
Marshal! had anything to do with it. 

Recalling these things, the politically 
minded are wondering what General 
Marshall would do if the Eisenhower 
1952 presidential boom develops. As for 
himself. the incoming Defense Depart- 
ment head has disclaimed all political 
ambitions—and his disclaimers are be- 
lieved. 

The General and Chiang Kai-shek. 
General Marshall, at Mr. Truman’s direc- 
tion, tried to mediate the Chinese civil 
war in 1946. In 13 months in China he 
became well acquainted with Nationalist 
leader Chiang Kai-shek and obviously 
was not impressed. He also came back 
feeling that further military aid to Chiang 
would be futile. 

The General found that the National- 
ist Government was corrupt and domi- 
nated by reactionaries. He discovered 
that American military supplies given to 
the Nationalists by the U.S. were quickly 
lost, in battle or in flight, to the Com- 
munist armies. He came to the conclu- 
sion, expressed later before a congres- 
sional committee. that no amount of 
American assistance could afford more 
than a breather unless Chiang reformed 
his Government. 

As a basis of ending the civil war, 
General Marshall proposed a coalition 
Government in the hands of the “liberals” 
of both the Kuomintang or Government 
Party and the Communists in power. The 
General failed in his objectives of stop- 
ping the civil war and forming such a 
Government. He blamed extremists on 
both sides. 

In December, 1948, Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek journeyed to Washington to renew 
the plea for American assistance. The 
General then was a patient in Walter 
Reed Hospital. She spent four hours 
pleading with him to reverse his stand. 
The answer still was, and still is, “No.” 

Two generals on China. Another 
general, Albert C. Wedemeyer, took an 
opposite view on helping China. In 1947, 
General Marshall sent General Wede- 
mever to China, where he had _ been 
Chiang’s chief of staff in the latter part 
of World War II, to make a new survey. 
His findings furnish the basis for much 
criticism of the Marshall China policy, 
criticism that still is heard. 

General Wedemeyer thought China 
could be saved from the Communists. 
He wanted direct and effective aid for 
Chiang’s armies with close American su- 
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pervision. He agreed that the Govern- 
ment was corrupt, that reforms would be 
needed. But he expressed confidence in 
Chiang’s personal integrity. 

General Marshall spiked the Wede- 
meyer report on the ground that its con- 
tents would be harmful to both China 
and the U.S. It was not published until 
two years later. Many in Congress insist 
that Wedemeyer was right and Marshall 
wrong, and that China needlessly was lost 
to Communists. 

The General and the Communists. 
General Marshall also has met the Chi- 
nese Communists and formed no favor- 
able impression of them either. As with 
Chiang Kai-shek there were, during his 
Chinese mission, long discussions with 
Chou En-lai, now Foreign Minister of 
Communist China. 

He also took time out from the discus- 
sions in Nanking to visit Communist 
headquarters in Yenan, where he met 
Mao Tse-tung, head of the Chinese Com- 
munist Government. In Yenan he made 
a speech, with Mao and other top men 
listening. This was a_ straightforward 
statement of U.S. objectives, bluntly 
delivered. 

In the end, General Marshall accused 
the Communists of “vicious propaganda,” 
aimed at arousing hatred of the U.S. 
And, at a time when many were calling 
the Chinese Communists simple “agrarian 
reformers,” he warned: 

“... The Communists frankly state that 
they are Marxists and intend to work 
toward establishing a communistic form 
of government in China, though first ad- 
vancing through the medium of a demo- 
cratic form of government of the Ameri- 
can or British type.” 

And the Communists now are on top, 
without an American type of government. 

The General and Stalin. There were 
numerous sessions with Premier Stalin, 
at Teheran and Yalta, and again in the 
Kremlin. 

Before the invasion of Europe it was 
necessary for General Marshall to ex- 
plain repeatedly that the attack must be 
delayed. Primarily, there just were not 
enough ships, and at one time the Gen- 
eral made a pointed reference to the fact 
that a considerable fleet was busy carrv- 
ing supplies to Russia. The Kremlin 
session got nowhere. 

Out of it all, General Marshall acquired 
a sound respect for Stalin’s abilities. He 
also received the impression that the Rus- 
sian leader would vield only to a show of 
power. The get-tough-with-Russia policy 
was the result, the policy of containing 
Communism, of resisting Communist ex- 
pansion in Europe. 

Now, taking over the Defense Depart- 
ment, General Marshall’s problem is to 
build up U.S. military strength until it is 
adequate to stop the Russians. 


























It vitally affects the cost of 
your fluorescent lighting 


If you use fluorescent lighting— 
you also use ballasts. 


You don’t often see ballasts, be- 
cause they are usually out of sight, 
inside or above the fixtures. 
But the cost of your fluorescent 
lighting is sharply affected by the 
performance of the ballasts. Bal- 
lasts that operate poorly may cut 
the amount of light you get by 
20%—they may shorten the life of 
your lamp tubes by 1,000 hours— 
they may increase your lighting 
maintenance Costs. 
That’s why CERTIFIED BAL- 
LASTS are so important. CER- 
TIFIED BALLASTS are built to 
exacting specifications that 
assure fluorescent lamps operate 
at top efficiency. Then, as an 
added protection, they are tested, 
checked and certified as to meet- 
ing these rigid specifications by 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
Inc., an impartial authority. 
You’ll be money ahead if you 
insist that your fluorescent fixtures 
are equipped with CERTIFIED 
BALLASTS! 


BALLAST 
MANUFACTURERS 


MAKERS OF CERTIFIED BALLASTS 
FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


2116 KEITH BLDG. CLEVELAND 15, OnIO 

















(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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WHAT TO DO WITH SAVINGS— 


Inflation Changes Value of Investments 


Here’s a report on what infla- 
tion does to investments: 

Savings bonds, other bonds 
lose in buying power. 

Real estate tends to gain in 
value. So do many common 
stocks. 

That's what the record of the 
1940-50 decade now shows. 


Inflation, starting another round, is 
raising new questions for the person 
who saves and who has money to in- 
vest. Those questions concern how 
the buying power of today’s dollars 
might be preserved for the future. 

Along with inflation and war is to 
come pressure for an expanded sale of 
U.S. savings bonds. Yet the return of 
inflation appears to be some 
people to cut their savings-bond pur- 
chases and to ask themselves whether 
any fixed-value type of investment is 
the kind to buy right now. Sales of Series 
E bonds, which were at 300 million 
dollars a month just before war in Korea, 
were off to 270 million by August. At 
the same time, the value of bonds cashed 
jumped from 300 million to nearly 400 
million. 

Any sustained evidence that the pub- 
lic is backing away from savings bonds 
will serve as an added pressure to restore 
controls over prices and living costs. A 
stable dollar is needed to attract people’s 
savings into any fixed-value investments. 

Families with savings to put away 
are starting now to size up the invest- 
ment experience of the last 10 years in 
order to get a line on what could happen 
in the next 10. What they discover is that 
a new round of inflation will cause seri- 
ous losses in “real” value of savings bonds 
and other fixed-value investments. 

The chart on the next page gives you 
an idea of what already has happened: 

Savings bonds—Series E—were pur- 
chased by one family back in July, 1940, 
for example. This family invested $7,500 
in bonds that 10 years later were to re- 
turn them $10,000. There was a promise 
of $4 to be returned for every $3 in- 
vested. 

These bonds matured this year, in 
July, and the family collected its $10,000. 
In the meantime, however, living costs 
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causing 





had risen 72 per cent, as measured by the 
official index. The $10,000 would buy in 
living-cost items only as much as $5,810 
would have bought when the investment 
was made back in 1940. This family, 
then, received $2,500 in interest on its 
money investment. But inflation wiped 
out that interest and, in addition, washed 
away 22 per cent of the value of the in- 
vestment itself. 

A house was bought back in 1940 by 
another family with $7,500 to invest. 
Looking around now, this family finds 
that its house would cost $16,000 to 
build at today’s prices. It would take that 
many dollars to build what $7,500 built 
in 1940. Even if the inflation water is 
wrung out of the 1950 dollar to give it a 
“real” value compared with 1940 dollars, 
the $16,600 is shown to be worth $9,650. 
This means that the $7,500 invested be- 
came worth $9,650, or 29 per cent more, 
in real buying power. And the family 
had a home for 10 years. This family is 
satisfied that it has made a good invest- 
ment. 

Stocks in industrial companies were 
bought in 1940 by a third family with 
$7,500 to invest. Now, 10 years later, 
those stocks are worth $12,450—assum- 
ing they have kept pace with the Dow- 
Jones average of industrial shares. In 
addition, the family has collected $5,150 
in dividends on its shares since 1940— 
again on the basis of the Dow-Jones 
average. Altogether, then, the dollar re- 
turn has totaled $17,600. That number 
of 1950 dollars will buy as much as 
$10,230 used to buy back in 1940. A 
$7,500 investment in 1940, then, has 
paid off to the amount of $10,230 in real 
buying power—even assuming that the 
family did not use or reinvest some of its 
dividends received from 1940 to 1950. 

It is the experience of these families, 
and millions of others like them, that 
now is causing people to wonder what 
they should do with their present sav- 
ings. If there is to be another big round 
of inflation, then it appears—on the sur- 
face, at least—that the family that puts 
all of its savings into U.S. savings bonds 
will not fare too well. The same holds 
true for people who build up big savings 
accounts in banks or in building and loan 
associations, or for individuals who put 
their money into a safe-deposit box. With 
some differences, it holds true for people 
who put their money into annuities or 
into industrial bonds. 





Yet there is more to the picture than 
appears on the surface. 

Other advantages and disadvan- 
tages apply, too. The family with savings 
bonds had complete assurance that it 
could get cash at any time, with no loss 
in dollar principal. Convenience of say- 
ings-bond purchases also is an attraction. 

For stocks, the risk of a decline in 
dollar values is not the only one. Stocks 
themselves since 1940, for example, have 
gone up and down. At times they were 
far lower in value than when they were 
bought in 1940. There is the problem, 
too, of choosing among stocks. In most 
periods, some shares are rising in value 
while others are declining. Dividends 
also are uncertain in many cases. There 
may be generous dividends one year and 
none the next. 

Careful, well-advised investments in 
industrial stocks, however, are likely to 
hold their value relatively well, even in 
downturns. And many shares have paid 
regular dividends vear after year, through 
prosperity and recession. The “real” gain 
shown in the chart for stocks in the 
1940s—on the basis of average values— 
shows what a family can do with careful 
selection of shares. 

A house is more of a frozen invest- 
ment. The family may not be able to 
sell when it needs to sell. Or it may not 
want to sell the home to raise the cash 
it needs. And homes, like stocks, can 
drop in value. 

Savings bonds, thus, have their strong 
points as investments. They are a form 
of liquid savings, and they always are 
paid off in an assured number of dollars. 

In addition, the family with savings 
never can be sure that living costs will 
not fall in the period after savings are 
invested. If that happens, it is the fixed- 
value investment that is most likely to 
pay off well. In the 1920s, for example, 
the family that had bought a home in 
1920 watched the value of its investment 
decline. As living costs declined, the dol- 
lars that the house would bring at sale 
became worth more. But there was a net 
loss. It was the families who bought 
stocks in 1920 who gained in terms of 
real buying power. And savings bonds, 
if they had been available then, would 
have paid off. A $7,500 purchase of sav- 
ings bonds in 1920 would have returned 
$11,980 in “real” value in 1930. 

The inflation problem, though, is 
serious enough to cause consideration of 
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measures that might make fixed-value 
investments more attractive. If the public 
now gets the idea that there is going to 
be inflation, and that savings bonds 
bought today will lose part of their value 
in years ahead, people may be slow to 
buy. This, in turn, could lead to pressure 
tor forced savings as a method of drying 
up surplus purchasing power. Then every 
family might be required by law to put 
a specified percentage of its income into 
U.S. savings bonds that could not be 
cashed immediately. Such a measure, 
even now, is getting official study. 

An idea to make savings bonds more 
attractive has been revived by Sumner 
H. Slichter, nationally known Harvard 
University economist. It is the proposal 
to pay off small savings bonds in so-called 
“stable dollars.” Investors would be paid 
back enough dollars in principal and in- 
terest to make up for any loss in the pur- 
chasing power of each dollar. 
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The family that put $7,500 into sav- 
ings bonds in 1940 provides an example. 
With prices now 72 per cent above the 
1940 level, the family would need $172 
today to get the same buying power 
that $100 had back in 1940. This means 
that in order to get the “real” $10,000 
it had expected, the family now would 
have to collect $17,200. A “purchasing 
power” bond bought at $7,500 back in 
1940, thus, would pay off $17,200 today. 

One trouble with the purchasing-power 
bond is that it might add to Government 
costs and to inflation. Savings bonds now 
outstanding, for example, have a cash- 
in value of 57.5 billion dollars. To pay 
them off in 1940 dollars would take 99 
billion dollars. Actually, that would not 
be necessary even if all savings bonds 
were of the purchasing-power type, since 
far from all these bonds were issued as 
long ago as 1940. But the figure gives 
some idea of the effect of inflation on this 
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type of bond. It means that, if people in- 
vested 5 billion dollars in savings bonds 
in 1940, it would take 8.6 billions to pay 
off today. 

Another difficulty with such a bond is 
the trouble that could arise in any down- 
turn of prices. The family that invested 
$7,500, expecting to get back $10,000, 
would receive only $5,000 if prices had 
dropped 50 per cent in the meantime. If 
that happened, some people would figure 
that they had lost their interest and a 
third of their investment. 

What really is to come out of the whole 
thing is likely to be growing pressure to 
control inflation and the value of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Demand for rigid ceilings 
on prices at retail is to mount if the price 
trend continues upward. Otherwise, the 
fear that $75 invested today may be 
worth $60 ten years from now may make 
it difficult to sell savings bonds and other 
fixed-value investments. 
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ARMS FIRMS GET WORKER PRIORITY 


Pirating of Skilled Men Will Be Discouraged 


Defense plants are to get first 
call on workers as shortages ap- 
pear. This is initial step toward 
man-power controls. 

Controls, at first, will be mild. 
But some rules of World War Il 
will come back as shortages in- 
crease. 

Labor supply, already short in 
some areas, is getting tight in 
other cities. It will get tighter as 
defense orders show up. 


Man-power controls now are taking 
shape. These controls are to be mild at 
first but gradually may be tightened. 

For the present, employers holding 
defense contracts are to be favored by 
State employment offices. This means 
that nondefense plants in some areas will 
find it harder to recruit workers through 
the public employment services. 

Priority on getting workers from pub- 
lic employment agencies is to be given to 
defense contractors in areas where there 
are labor shortages. Instructions to this 
effect have gone out to the State employ- 
ment agencies operating under policies 


fixed by the U.S. Employment Service. 

The plan means that defense plants 
and certain other employers will get first 
chance at hiring workers who are regis- 
tered at USES offices. Others getting 
priorities include military camps needing 
civilian workers, firms supplying goods or 
services to defense contractors, public 
utilities and other activities essential to 
community health, public safety or wel- 
fare. 

Farmers are to be given preferred 
treatment in recruiting in all areas. How- 
ever, most requests from farmers will be 
for laborers and this will not interfere 
with needs of defense plants for skilled 
workers. 

USES offices are told that, if needed 
workers are not available on their lists of 
unemployed, they are to make special 
efforts to recruit workers. They are to see 
that all qualified Negroes, handicapped 
workers and women have been given 
jobs. If more workers are needed, the 
offices then are to try to find them in 
other areas, through State and national 
employment offices. 

Pirating of skilled workers is to be dis- 
couraged as much as possible through 
voluntary means. The USES wants to 
prevent employers from luring workers 
away from defense plants. State offices 
are told that they should ask employers 


to consult State employment officials jy 
any advertising campaigns to get workers 

Penalties are lacking under thie pres. 
ent setup, however, if employers refuse 
to join in the voluntary campaign against 
pirating. It is possible that the Employ- 
ment Service might refuse to send job 
seekers to employers who fail to co-op. 
erate, but that is not being done as yet 

Exclusive hiring through State em- 
ployment offices is not being made man 
datory. In areas of labor shortages, 
employers may be asked to do all thei 
hiring through the State offices, but there 
is no way to compel them to do so at 
present. Later, Government purchasing 
agencies, as a condition of arms contracts 
may force defense contractors to do all 
hiring through the USES offices. 

The next phase of controls ove 
man power, if it comes, will bring a 
gradual tightening of regulations. Some 
of the controls used during World War 
II are likely to reappear. A certificate of 
availability may be required before a 
worker can transfer from an essential job. 

Voluntary methods are to be tried first. 
Robert C. Goodwin, director of the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, has warned that man power “maj 
again become a major problem,” but he 
predicts that the Jabor force can be ex- 
panded enough to handle needs of the 
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IT’S ALL IN THE WAY YOU LOOK AT THINGS: President 
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man first posed with CIO President Murray’s finger waggling 





-Acme, Harris & Ewing photos 








at him. Then he turned and smiled through a repeat per- 
formance while AFL President Green's finger ya 


Truman can be a most obliging model, as these photos show. 
At the recent dinner with 50 of labor's top officials Mr. Tru- 
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e undivided responsibility 
e lowest cost 

e completion on schedule 
e creative management 
e assured quality 
efficient coordination 
uniform labor policy 
coordinated safety 
measures 
protection from suits 


e observance of industry 
practices 


America Progresses Through Construction 


The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, 


WHEN YOU BUILD... 
NDIVIDED 

RESPONSIBILITY 

1S YOUR KEY TO LOWER 


Seeeeesveseeeees 


CONSTRUCTION 
COSTS 


Those who build have every right to expect from the Construction 
Industry the best possible project at the lowest possible cost 
in the shortest possible time. 

The only way this can be assured is to give undivided responsibility 
to the General Contractor through the award of one general contract. 


For information on the positive advantages of a 
single contract, write for your copy of “Undivided 


Responsibility . . . Key to Lower Construction Costs.” 





Construct by Contract! 


Inc. 





Representing More Than 5,600 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms Engaged in the 
Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 














It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


If you sell to business, you'll 
find 571,400 separate enter- 
prises in New York State— 
good customers for all kinds 
of supplies and equipment. 
Of these, 59,400 are factories 
—requiring vast quantities 
of raw, semi-processed and 
finished materials. Nowhere 
else are so many business 
customers available in such 
a concentrated area. For 
more facts, bearing on your 
own business, write today to 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 16:1, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
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next nine months for defense goals now 
outlined. Goodwin thinks that 5.6 mil- 
lion additional workers can be drawn into 
the labor force if a full war emergency 
arrives. They will include women, re- 
tired workers and youths. 

In the event that full mobilization is 
ordered and 12.5 million men are put into 
military services, nondefense industries 
would lose 6.6 million, or a quarter of 
their work force, Mr. Goodwin said. 

For the present, however, he expects 
to provide workers for defense plants by 
helping employers plan recruiting drives 
and publicizing defense-job opportunities 
in communities. He also proposes that 
the Government establish new defense 
plants in areas where unemployment ex- 
ists. Other proposals are that efforts be 
made to supply adequate housing and 
community services in cities that need 
additional workers and that workers be 
given help in moving to the new areas. 

Advice to employers also will be given 
by USES on such problems as training of 
employes for higher-skilled jobs. 

A conflict of agencies dealing with 
man-power problems already is develop- 
ing, even in the early stages of the pro- 
gram. Unless plans are revised, employers 
are likely to find again that they need to 
deal with several agencies. 

Labor Department officials have been 
given the main job of supervising the 
man-power program for defense plants 
and essential civilian-goods industries. 
The USES is a part of the Labor De- 
partment. 

Commerce Department, on the other 
hand, plans to set up an Office of Man- 
power Requirements as part of its new 
National Production Authority. Many of 
the tasks assigned to OMR by Commerce 
seem to conflict with duties assumed by 
the Labor Department. 

Labor shortages are a problem in 
many areas, and are likely to become 
much worse in the near future, accord- 
ing to official surveys. The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security reports that employ- 
ment rose in 130 of the 143 major cities 
surveyed in midsummer. 

Cities with a tight, or balanced, labor 
supply increased from 12 in May to 19 
in July. At the other end of the scale, 
there were only 14 cities where 12 per 
cent or more of the work force was un- 
employed, compared with 22 in June and 
43 early in the year. 

This survey was made before defense 
production was stepped up to any ex- 
tent. Employers interviewed expected 
employment to increase in 9 of 10 of the 
cities this autumn. One sign of the in- 
creasing man-power problem came in the 
number of nonfarm job openings that 
could not be filled by public employ- 
ment offices. This number rose from 
13,306 in June to 26,373 in August. 


Deferment: Tips 
For Employers 


Employers trying to stop the military 
services from taking their key workers 
need to keep these things in mind: 

Essential workers are being de. 
ferred in some instances but only on an 
individual basis. There is no blanket de. 
ferment for occupational groups. No 
single rule determines whether a worke; 
will or will not be drafted or called by 
the Reserves or National Guard. 

Age of the worker will have a lot 
to do with deciding deferments among 
draftees. It is hard to get an occupational 
deferment for a worker under 26 years 





—Harris & Ewing 
TOBIN OF LABOR 


. . . critical occupations 


of age, with the stepped-up draft calls 
being filled in the 19-through-25-year 
age group. Workers above 25 years of 
age, however, are being called up by the 
Reserves and National Guard. 

Guide lists of key jobs may provide 
evidence to help in deferment of those 
called by the Reserves or Guard but may 
not mean much in the case of draftees 
One list containing “critical occupations” 
was issued by Labor Secretary Maurice J. 
Tobin. Another list, of “essential activi- 
ties” or industries, came from Commerce 
Secretary Charles Sawyer. 

Some man-power experts, however, 
believe that the Tobin list is too short 
and the Sawyer list too long. Most em- 
ployers will find that their industries fit 
into the Sawyer list of essential activities. 
As an example, virtually all manufactur- 
ing plants can qualify. Thus, a place on 
this list does not assure an industry that 
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its essential workers are to be deferred. 

On the other hand, relatively few jobs 
are included on the Tobin list of critical 
occupations. An employer often will find 
that this list does not cover a key worker, 
but he still may be able to obtain a delay 
in military service if he can show the 
worker is doing an essential job and is 
hard to re place. 

The two guide lists are being used by 
the Defense Department in ruling on 
requests for postponement of service in 
the case of Reserves or National Guards- 
men. The lists, however, were not sent 
out to the local draft boards by Selective 
Service officials. Even so, you can cite 
the lists as evidence if they will bolster 
a case under the draft. 

Key supervisors may be deterred 
even if their jobs do not appear on the 
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essential activities 


lists. The employer must prove that the 
man would be hard to replace. 

New lists of kev jobs and industries 
may be issued later. The Labor and Com- 
merce departments set up a Committee 
on Essential Activities and Critical Occu- 
pations to accept suggestions from em- 
ployers on revisions needed in the lists. 

For Reservists, the procedures for 
requesting delays in service vary some- 
what. The first step in any case is to file 
the request for delay immediately after 
a call to active service comes. Appeals 
can be filed if the original request is re- 
jected. Appeals usually will not be acted 
upon before the Reservist goes into serv- 
ice, but, if granted, will allow the essen- 
tial worker to return to his civilian job 
for a stipulated period. The delay in 
most cases is not supposed to run for 
more than six months but in unusual cir- 
cumstances may be for a year. 
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4 Even the office ‘prima-donna 

ma uses the calculator with 
push-button’ multiplication 


Because multiplication is by far the most frequent operation on calculators, 
obviously the calculator for your office must be the one with the 

SIMPLEST and FASTEST, POSITIVE multiplication. That means MARCHANT— 
the only calculator with PUSH-BUTTON multiplication—on both the 
FIGUREMASTER, designed for heavy-volume production... and the new 
low-cost FIGUREMATIC, the only calculator in its price range with 
simultaneous automatic multiplication. Ask the MARCHANT MAN in your 
phone book to prove that a MARCHANT with PUSH-BUTTON multiplication 
can be operated by anyone... and will do all your figure work easier 

and cheaper. Mail the coupon or call the MARCHANT MAN today. 

















































+ Enter the amount to = By touch of keys 





" be multiplied in Multiplier 


in keyboard Row, Carriage-Shift 
and Multiplication 
are AUTOMATIC... 


answer appears 


SIMULTANEOUSLY 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA U7 
Please send me free literature about the new Marchant 
Calculators [_} _ Rental information [_] 


Name and Address: 
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Tip to taxpayers: Make 1950 a 
big income year. Hold big deduc- 
tions for next year. It may save 
tax money in 1951. 

Higher tax rates won’t mean 
much on 1950 income, as things 
stand. They'll take the big 
cut from money made after Jan- 
vary 1. 

Shifting income and expenses 
won't help corporations much. 
But it can make quite a difference 
for individual taxpayers. 


Tax outlook suggests that tax- 
payers, in general, will do well to 
crowd all the income they can into 
1950 and shift deductions to 1951. 

This policy is indicated by the prospect 
that incomes will be taxed at a higher 
rate in 1951 than in this vear. Therefore, 
the more income that can be piled up this 
year probably will be taxed at a lower 
rate, while the more deductions that can 
be shifted to next year will result in larg- 
er tax savings. 

Some tax hints on income crowd- 
ing and deduction shifting include these 
points: 


FARMERS 





Sell now; make repairs later 






TAX HINT: SPEED UP INCOME 


Receipts Crowded Into 1950 Beat Raise 


Income crowding can be done most 
easily by people who have some contro] 
over their incomes, such as landlords, 
contractors, doctors, lawyers, independ- 
ent businessmen, farmers. Landlords 
often can collect some 1951 rent in ad- 
vance, or accept advance payments on 
long-term leases. Farmers can sell their 
corn, wheat, cotton, or livestock this year 
instead of waiting until next year. Con- 
tractors can complete their work this 
year and accept payment instead of ex- 
tending work into next year. All business- 
men can try to collect bills owed in 1950. 

Employes sometimes can get prepay- 
ments of 1951 salaries that would be 
taxed at this year’s rates instead of next 
year’s. Corporations can aid stockholders 
by paving dividends this year rather than 
next. Many corporations now declaring 
extra dividends use this policy. 

Deduction shifting is available to al- 
most all taxpayers to some extent. People 
can pay their contributions to churches, 
charities or civic organizations next year 
instead of this vear. Families with large 
medical expenses often can shift their 
payment to 1951 from 1950. Farmers 
can postpone repairs to fences, barns or 
other buildings. Landlords can wait un- 
til next year to redecorate or repair their 
buildings. Doctors, lawyers and business- 
men can delay until next year their pur- 
chases of supplies or their payment of 
dues to professional organizations. 


-Standard Oil Co., N. J. 


Capital gains also should figure in 
tax planning. People who want to take a 
capital gain by selling securities. real 
estate, or other assets often may be taxed 
at a lower rate if they take the gain this 
vear than if they wait until 1951. A long- 
term gain on an asset held longer than 
six months will be taxed at a lower rate 
than a short-term gain on an asset held 
six months or less, in either year. 

Care must be used, however, in tax 
planning. Other factors also need to be 
considered. Income crowding in 1950 
might push some taxpayers into higher 
brackets, so that the higher rate on 1950 
taxes might not be offset by the saving on 
1951 taxes. Farmers, by selling now with 
prices trending higher, might lose more 
in future profits than is saved in current 
taxes. The same prospect might face the 
investor who contemplates a taxable gain. 

Each individual case is likely to be 
somewhat different from that of the next 
taxpayer, but present and future taxes re- 
quire consideration in most decisions. 

It should be noted further that  pos- 
sible tax advantages from shifting in- 
come and deductions are available largely 
to taxpayers who are on a cash basis. 
Those reporting accrued income—income 
due but not received—cannot shift in- 
come and expenses around so easily. 

Corporations have smaller chances 
to shift income and expenses than indi- 
viduals. Most of them report income and 


Black Star 





THE DOCTOR 


Collect now; buy equipment later 
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Disecourteous 


Driving 





in 10 easy lessons 










Be Crossing on 
Amber or Red 


J. Hogging 2. Jogging Car 


















































6. Turning Bumper @Z~ Cutting Corners  %&. Right Turn 9. Stopping Too * 10. Hair-Trigger 
to Bumper Too Close from Left Lane Suddenly Horn Blowing 














































ERE are ten tested ways to be the life (or the Remember ...a courteous driver is a careful 

death!) of the party at any intersection. The driver! Protect yourself and others by safe driving. 
driving faults you see here are among the most If you'd like copies of a poster containing these 
common seen throughout the nation. ten cartoons, just drop us a line on your business 
Many a motorist, when he’s behind the wheel, _ letterhead. 


fails to display the common courtesies he would 





never forget when he’s in his living room. Laws can- ; . ; 
: : : . : For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 

not regulate motoring manners, but self-restraint and ae 
. ep ese : ff ee : by number and ask for Operator 25, who has the name 
courtesy while driving offer the best chance of re and address of your nearest LS. F.L&G. Agent. 





ducing the staggering automobile accident toll. 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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A) 
“o| Separate RED KEYBOARD 


o eee =_ 
oe °o| reduces multiplication time by 
~ 0} * 
‘ ©o9) automatic, short-cut method. 


This is just one of many special features which 
contribute to the high degree of efficiency and 
accuracy distinguishing the olivetti 14. For 
demonstration or more complete details please 
call on any of our distributors and servicing 
stations throughout the United States, or contact 
OLIVETT! CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


580 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
Exclusive Distributor for the U. S. A. 
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expenses on an accrual basis. That js 
they report income earned but not re. 
ceived in their taxable year as incom, 
subject to tax. They treat expenses th, 
same way. 

The Treasury insists on this method of 
reporting income if inventories are 4 
be taken into account in figuring taxes 
Since most corporations carry inventories 
most of them use the accrual basis that 
the Treasury requires. Thus, for corpora- 
tions, it is not so easy to shift income o 
expenses from one year to anothe: 

The main point to note in individual 
tax planning is that taxes are due to go 
higher in 1951. The prospect is, further. 
that the tax bill now pending in Congress 
may not be the last tax increase to be 
voted. Now is the time to consider moves 
that can lead to legitimate tax savings. 


Credit Controls 
Are Still Mild 


Credit controls imposed by the Federal 
Reserve Board are much milder than : 
the peak of World War II. Prospect is 
that new controls will not restrict con 
sumer buying to any great extent. When 
arms production begins to bite into sup- 
ply, tighter controls are indicated. 

To compare present controls with 
the World War II maximums: 

Autos: a third down and 21 months, 
against a third down and 18 months. 

Appliances: 15 per cent and 18 
months, against a third and 12 months. 

Furniture: 10 per cent and 18 months, 
against 20 per cent and 18 months. 

Rugs: 10 per cent and 18 months, 
against a third down and 12 months. 

Home repairs: 10 per cent down and 
30 months; no World War II rules. 

These credit terms are not much tight- 
er than prudent merchants required be- 
fore the rules went into effect. 

A new $1,800 auto, for example. 
now requires a $600 down payment and 
$57 a month, plus carrying charges, to 
be paid off in 21 months. Dealers alread) 
had been charging $600 down and $50 
a month, plus carrying charges. The $7 
addition on monthly payments is not 
likely to discourage many new-car buyers 

New cars, moreover, are usually pur- 
chased with a used car as a trade-in. The 
value of the used car frequently amounts 
to more than the required down payment 
So prospective buyers are not likely t 
find the new terms very burdensom« 
Used-car sales, without trade-ins, may be 
under tighter terms than some dealers 
now impose, but the new controls aré 
not likely to interfere greatly with sales 

Appliances, now subject to 15 pel 
cent down and 18 months to pay, prob- 
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ably are under somewhat tighter terms 
than the trade has been offering. Sales 
frequently have been made for 10 per 
cent down and a longer payment time, 
and sometimes have been made for as 
little as 5 per cent or nothing down. Some 
restraint on appliance buying may result. 

A $300 television set, for example, now 

requires $45 down and $14.16 a month, 
plus carrying charges. Most dealers prob- 
ably required $30 down and $11.25 a 
month before the new controls went into 
effect. The new terms are only moderate- 
ly more burdensome to buyers. 
' Appliances covered by the regulation 
include cooking stoves, dishwashers, iron- 
ers, refrigerators, freezers, washing ma- 
chines, driers, air conditioners, radios, 
television sets and phonographs, sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners. Sales of items 
costing less than $100 are exempt from 
down-payment requirements, but the time 
limit on payments is required. 

Furniture and rugs now must be 
sold on a basis of 10 per cent down and 18 
months to pay. Down payments of at least 
10 per cent probably has been required by 
most dealers, although longer payment 
periods probably have been customary. 
The stiffer terms, however, do not indi- 





—Ewing Galloway 
TAXES AND THE BUDGET 
Watch out for higher brackets 


cate that sales of furniture and rugs are to 
be curtailed very much. 

The outlook is that the Federal Reserve 
Board will tighten consumer controls 
gradually in months ahead. At present. 
output of controlled items is near a record 
pace, but that output probably will have 
to be curtailed when military demands 
increase for steel, copper and other mate- 
rials that go into automobiles and appli- 
ances. At that time, a further tightening 


of credit terms is to be expected. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





They’re not too fat for us! 


vith these sections of a carbon 
black precipitator and you see that 
here obviously is an oversize ship- 
ment. With a height of 17 feet and 
a width of 1344 feet, careful check 
must be made before shipment — 
for a very good reason! 


Rerun the man in the picture 


Many oversize shipments like this 
are routed over the Erie because 
of the extra-big clearances in tun- 
nels, bridges and curves along its 
right of way. The Erie is famous 
for having the highest and widest 
clearances of any eastern railroad. 
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This advantage, added to Erie’s 
famed heavy-duty roadbed and 
Erie’s progressive railroading, ex- 
plains why so many shippers say 
“Route it Erie!”’— the railroad with 
a fine record of service in the safe, 
dependable transportation of both 
passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 











Why ladisihy Grows 
inthe Middle South 


There are sound reasons why manufacturing indus- 
try in the Middle South has grown from 4333 plants 
in 1939 to 8034 in 1949*—-and why old industries are 
making further plant investments. A cross-section 
of these firms—82 industries in this area of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi—were asked why they had 
come to or expanded in the area. The answers were: 
“‘Growing markets (individual income up 229% + 
since 1940), accessible supplies of raw materials 
(from forest, farm and mine), war-proven produc- 
tivity of labor, ample electric power and natural gas, 
interconnected transportation for national trade and 
for world trade through the port of New Orleans.”’ 


Industry has confidence in the future of the Middle South 

...And that confidence is justified, for the Middle 

South fills the bill in all major reasons for location 

: : of industry. There’s a world of opportunity here for 
Construction View Of you, too. More facts are yours for the asking. 


A Middle South Plant 
*Blue Book of Southern Progress, {U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 


any of these business-managed tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY —__— MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark, Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. . 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 4 Vi rld of Goortuniig 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Boom times for at least the next nine months appear to be definitely set. 

Manufacturers’ orders now on the books promise to keep most plants going 
full tilt for the remainder of this year and well into next year. 

Building boom is to carry along for several more months. Contract awards in 
August assure that. Building contracts hit an all-time high in that month. 

Business expansion is back almost to the feverish pace of boomtime 1948. 

Consumer buying is settling back after the post-Korean panic but remains 
high. It's almost sure to continue high because of rising consumer incomes. 

High consumer spending and high business spending add up to a boom in the 
activity of business. And Government spending is due to rise sharply in months 
ahead. There is nothing in the picture that indicates any downturn at all. 














Planned outlays for new plant and new machinery show how the attitude of 
business managers has changed since the outbreak of the Korean war. 

Manufacturers plan to spend 4.4 billion dollars on improvements during the 
second half of 1950. That will be the highest outlay on record. It means 
expansion in almost everything--steel, chemicals, finished goods. Planned 
outlays represent a 13 per cent jump over plans made just a few months ago. 

Utility expansion this year is put at a record high mark. That means more 
capacity for electric power and gas companies in most parts of the U.S. 

Business firms of all kinds are spending currently at the rate of more than 
20 billion dollars a year. That's close to the all-time peak reached in the 
closing months of 1948, when business expansion cost 21.6 billion a year. 











These business plans for expansion promise lots of jobs at good wages to 
workers. Expansion contributes heavily to general activity. The jump in plant 
equipment outlays in 1948 was a major influence in the boom of that year. Now 
the signs are that the experience of 1948 is to be repeated in months ahead. 


The upward trend in business also is reflected in employment figures. 
Factories added 622,000 workers from July to August, are still hiring. 
Mining companies put an additional 40,000 workers on pay rolls in August. 
Construction industry, already operating at a record rate in July, added 
another 65,000 workers in August, the usual peak month for building activity. 
Railroads and other transport concerns added 34,000 to pay rolls. 
Wholesale houses employed 36,000 more workers in August than in July. 
Retail merchants gave jobs to an additional 16,000 workers in August. 
Banks and finance companies added 5,000 employes to their pay rolls. 
Government employment jumped by 57,000 from July to August. 
This trend is likely to continue for the remainder of the year as factory 
activities stay high and merchandising firms add help for the autumn upturn in 
trade. It explains the growing shortage of skilled workers in several fields. 




















This expansion is taking place before war orders make much of an impact. 

War orders placed to date in Michigan are eStimated at about 160 million 
dollars. Auto plants and parts makers turn out twice that volume each week. 

Aircraft plants, however, are expanding operations. In Seattle, 2,000 
workers have been added in one plant’ since Korea. In Wichita, 1,600 aircraft 
workers got jobs. That probably is typical of most of the aircraft industry. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Airplane building is shifting in emphasis from bombers to fighters to make 
up a deficit of fighters. Bombers and transports, however, are still expanding. 

It will be several months, however, before war orders begin to compete with 
civilian industries for available materials and available workers. Prospect is 
that not until May or June will the war program get into full stride. 








Slow motion in war production promises to extend the business boom beyond 
midyear, 1951. Civilian activity is likely to keep business booming until that 
time. Then, if any slack develops, war orders will take it up. And, if slack 
does not develop, a rising volume of war orders will force Government controls. 


Controls, in fact, are beginning to be applied slowly and cautiously. 

Consumer-credit controls are now in effect on installment buying. 

Real estate credit is being readied for control by Federal Reserve Board. 

Freight-car movements are being controlled through higher demurrage rates 
ordered by Interstate Commerce Commission. When cars are held for loading or 
unloading for more than two days, daily charges go progressively higher. 

Car shortage now is growing acute. Northwest lumber producers complain 
that the shortage limits their output. Northwest wheat is piled on the ground. 

Further moves by ICC are expected. Railroads may be ordered to load cars 
to heavier weights. Car shortage is expected to reach its peak in October. 


























Steel industry already has been consulted about controls and expansion 
plans. Steel demands for armaments and new freight cars require allocation. 

Copper industry is to organize an advisory committee to assist Government 
with controls. Copper is expected to be allocated rather stringently. 

Export controls are coming back. They already have been extended to more 
iron and steel products. They probably will extend soon to other commodities. 

It is to be expected that, as war production gains momentum, controls to be 
applied on available supplies will be increased by Government order. 











Government already is preparing the ground for a network of controls. 

National Production Authority is set up in Commerce Department. This is the 
agency that will correspond to World War II's War Production Board. 

Economic Stabilization Agency is in the process of being formed. It is to 
have a Price Stabilization Director and a Wage Stabilization Board. 

Other departments--Interior, Agriculture--are preparing agencies to control 
farm products, oil, gas, coal, power. ICC will control transport. 

The President also has designated what amounts to a mobilization chief-- 
Chairman Symington of the National Security Resources Board. Groundwork for 
imposing controls as the need arises is being completed fast. Activity by the 
Government in this direction indicates that controls are expected to apply. 

















One factor that indicates a coming need for controls is personal income. 

Peoples' incomes have been rising steadily through this year. Latest rate 
(July) was reported at 219 billion dollars a year. Personal income in 1948 was 
209.5 billion, and there was a mild inflation then. 

Income trend is continuing upward as wages are increased and as jobs are 
found by more people. But incomes are going up while the supply of goods--things 
to spend incomes for--will shrink as war production is increased. 

More money chasing fewer goods spells inflation unless something is done 
about it. Prospect is that the Government will be forced into taking action. 








Excess-profits tax is popular in Congress for political reasons, in part. 





Congressmen don't like to raise taxes at any time. In an election year they 
hesitate to raise individual taxes unless they can hit corporations harder. 

Some Congressmen probably would not be sorry to postpone action on any tax 
bill until after elections, thus avoid the risk of losing votes. 
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Basy factories with bright futures don’t 


worry about the “wolf at the door.” 





Up and down the Southern Railway 
System, thousands of factories are busy 
...are looking ahead with confidence. 
The specter of industrial pessimism is a 


stranger in the South. 


Here industries of all kinds are thriv- 


ing and expanding... nurtured by the 
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Why wait? Come South now 








Southland’s gentle climate...inspired by 
its unique benefits and advantages... 
encouraged by the contagious optimism 
of this forward-looking, forward-going 


“opportunity land.” 
“Look Ahead —Look South!” 
CrmeeT EF. Ro rwrnrvis 
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President 


% SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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If a “water shortage” could affect your 
plant’s operation — then it’s time to in- 
vestigate GRDA's facilities to provide 
raw and treated water, hydro-electric 
power and process steam at bargain rates, 
like 5 CENTS per thousand gallons for 


treated water. 

The GRDA, because it is a non-profit 
agency of the State of Oklahoma, can 
offer a unique “Package of Services” to 
new and expanding industries. 

For free, detailed information write for 
GRDA's new brochure. Please make re- 
quest on your letterhead addressing P. O. 
Box 1122 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


AN AGENCY OF 


THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA VINITA, OKLA. 





| We’ve Been Asked: 





Will loans be available to help busi- 
ness finance defense orders? 
Yes. Armed services and several other 
procurement agencies can guarantee 
against loss loans made by banks or other 
lending institutions to companies or indi- 
viduals. This is a revival of the V loans 
of the last war, which totaled 10.3 billions 
then. The loans become important now. 


Who is entitled to new loans? 














Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 


cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subserip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Any individual who has one or more de- 
fense orders is in line for a V loan, if he 
cannot raise the needed money otherwise. 
Departments and agencies that can guar- 
antee loans to carry out their orders are 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, the depart- 
ments of Commerce, Agriculture and 
Interior, and the General Services Ad- 
ministration. Subcontractors as well as 
contractors can get guaranteed loans. 


How do loans work out in practice? 
A contractor first lines up one or more 
defense orders with agencies that can 
guarantee loans. Then he goes to his bank 
to ask for a regular loan. If the bank is 
unwilling to take the risk, application is 
made for a V loan. 


Where is application made? 

Federal Reserve Banks act as agents for 
the armed services and Government agen- 
cies in guaranteeing loans. The contrac- 
tor applies through his bank to the FRB 
for his district. The application and credit 
rating of the borrower are studied. Then, 
if FRB and the guaranteeing agency 
agree, the loan is approved. 


How much can a guarantee cover? 
It can cover 100 per cent of a loan. But, 
in actual practice during the late war, 
guarantees usually were for 50 to 90 per 
cent of the amounts of loans. 


What terms are to be required? 

The commercial bank and the borrower 
arrange the terms. Interest can run up to 
5 per cent. but often is lower. Time for 
repayment is worked out on the basis of 
the contracts involved. Where, for ex- 
ample, a contract is to be completed in 
two vears, the repayment time usually 
would be two years. 


What collateral is required? 

The borrower does not have to put up 
his plant or machinery as collateral. In- 
stead, he contract claims 
against the Government as collateral. 


assigns his 


For what can V-loan money be used? 
It can be used for working capital. The 
money can be used to buy raw materials, 








HOW TO GET DEFENSE LOANS 





ee, 


Money for Business 


@ Loans can be had to finance de- 
fense business. 


@ Businessmen need not turn down 
war orders for lack of capital. 
@ Banks will provide more credit 
under Government guarantees, 


@ Government will pay all or part 
of losses on defaulted loans. 











to pay wages, to pay rent and interest 
and such things. It also can be used to 
buy machinery and equipment. But it 
cannot be spent to expand or build plants. 
Loans for such purposes can be obtained 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration under another program. 


Can part of a loan be used for civilian 
production? 

No. Where production in a plant is parth 

for the Government and partly for civilian 

use, V-loan money is supposed to be used 

only on orders for the Government. 


How big can a loan be? 

There is no fixed limit. During World 
War II, the smallest loan was $400. The 
largest was 1 billion dollars. 


How long will it take to get action on 
an application? 

Most applications will be acted on within 
a week. At first, all will be sent to Wash- 
ington for processing. Later, the wartime 
system of acting on many loans up to 
$100,000 in district Federal Reserve 
Banks may be restored. 


Suppose there is a delay? Should 
the applicant go to Washington? 
No. Federal Reserve officials say that it 
will not be necessary to go to Washing 
ton. If further information is needed, the 
district Reserve Bank will ask for it. 


What happens on a default? 

If the local bank can’t collect its money 
from the borrower, the Federal Reserve 
gets from the guaranteeing agency the 
amount of the loss and turns it over to 
the bank. 


How soon will the loans begin? 

As soon as the machinery is set up for 
handling V loans. That should mean that 
the Government will be ready to act on 
these loans on a large scale within a few 
weeks. Loans can be guaranteed, under 
present law, till June 30, 1952. 
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2 horses, multiplied by 50 years 


When a steel worker boarded the horsecar to go 
home, back at the turn of the century, he had earned $1.50 
in a 12-hour day. Living wasn’t easy for him 
and his family. Even the nickel he gave the conductor 
represented nearly half an hour of hard work. 


In those days, 50 years ago, only a few kinds of 
flat-rolled steels were made. ‘Then Armco Research men 
began to perfect new steels for special uses — and 
Armco engineers invented a giant machine to do away 
with the heavy labor of hand-rolling sheet steel. 


That was the continuous sheet mill. It made available 
tremendous quantities of better steels at lower cost, 
and stimulated the development of new and better things 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


made of steel... . Just as Armco’s development of 
special-purpose stecls has enabled manufacturers to make 
improved products — from houschold appliances to 


industrial equipment and farm machinery. 


Armco Stecl Corporation is celebrating its 
50th birthday. Since 1900, Armco has grown from a 
pioneer handful of workers to more than 30,000. 
Today, the men who make special-purpose steels, like the 
millions who use them, enjoy finer stecl 
products at prices they can afford. ‘Today the 
“horsepower” that takes workers to and from their jobs 
has been multiplied by 50 vears, as has the 


merchandising strength of the Armco trademark. 
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U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of the 
September 22, 1950 issue of ‘‘U. S. 
News & World Report’’ with my 
compliments to the persons listed 
below: 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN wait until] November 15 
to file the 1949 income tax return for 
a life insurance company without run- 
ning the risk of a penalty for delin- 
quency. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
says it cannot agzin extend the time for 
making these returns, but, because Con- 
gress is considering legislation that would 
affect the taxation of life insurance com- 
panies, failure to file on time will be 
regarded as due to reasonable cause. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now deal with the Hous- 

ing and Home Finance Agency in 
two other matters involving housing. 
Government reorganization plans have 
shifted to HHFA_ the _ prefabricated- 
housing program of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the secondary 
mortgage operations of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an emplover, perhaps 

refuse to negotiate with a union on 
the issue of checkoff of dues of the 
union’s members. An NLRB _ examiner 
says that an employer is not required by 
the Taft-Hartley Act to bargain on this 
issue, even though it usually is a subject 
of emplover-union negotiations. The ex- 
aminer’s finding has not yet been ap- 


proved by NLRB. 
* * * 


YOU CAN get suggestions from the 

Government for protecting your 
plant from damage by sabotage and 
certain other causes. The Munitions 
Board issues a pamphlet entitled “Prin- 
ciples of Plant Protection.” Copies may 
be bought for 15 cents each from the 
Government Printing Office. Washington 
25; D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Government 

to continue its price-support levels 
for eggs at least until the end of 1950. 
Department of Agriculture announces 
that it will buy dried eggs for the rest of 
1950 at levels designed to bring produc- 
ers a price of at least 25 cents a dozen. 

* * * 

YOU CAN expect to pay a higher 

demurrage charge when you retain 
a freight car for more than 48 hours for 
loading or unloading. The higher charges 


are announced by the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission, which also places 
other restrictions on use of freight cars 


* * * 


Ey YOU CANNOT safely = destroy 
records relating to prices and costs 
of goods that you soid or delivered dur- 
ing May 24 to June 24 of this vear. An 
executive order requires persons to keep 
such records. The order does not appl 
to an individual’s records of wages. sales 
of farm commodities by individua! pro- 
ducers and sales exempt from control. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as manager of 
company, refuse to allow an em- 
ploye to occupy a company-owned hom 
until you make inquiries and find out 
he is not a union member. NLRB holds 
that one firm interfered with the rights of 
its workers under the Taft-Hartley Act 
when it determined that an emplove was 
not a union supporter before allowing 
him to move into a company home. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as _labor-relations 

officer of a corporation, fail to carn 
out NLRB orders against a predecessor 
company whose assets were taken over 
in a merger. NLREB rules that, under such 
circumstances, the successor company ac- 
quires all the liabilities of any outstand- 
ing NLRB cases against the original firm. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 
an income tax deduction on vour 
loss in the sale of a country estate mere- 
lv because there is some fowl] raising 01 
truck farming on the place. One tax- 
paver is denied deductions for such 
losses where the U. S. Tax court finds 
that the two farming activities were onl 
incidental to the estate, which was in ac- 
tualitv a residence for the owner. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export certain iron 

and steel products after September 
30 to any country, except Canada, with- 
out obtaining an export license from the 
Department of Commerce. Altogether. 
the Department lists 39 classifications of 
products of iron and steel mills for which 
controls are tightened. In another action, 
the Department restricts exports of raw 
cotton and linters. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions. courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wor.p 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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WASHINGTON....LONDON....PARIS....ROME.... 








>> The U.S. is losing gold at a fast clip. Pace has been stepped up in recent 
weeks, reflecting heavy American outlays for strategic materials abroad, 
declining exports and continuing U.S. aid and loans to other countries. 

U.S. gold stock is down 1.1 billion dollars in the last twelve months. 
Three quarters of this loss has been since Korea. But withdrawals have hardly 
dented the huge gold kitty of the U.S., now 23.6 billion. 

Further losses are expected. U.S. imports normally rise in the autumn, as 








Christmas goods flow in. U.S. exports will be held down by broadening controls. 
U.S. gold losses show that foreign countries have closed the dollar gap. 
More dollars are available to them than are needed for current purchases. 
On a cash basis, foreign countries are selling more goods in U.S. than they 





are buying, judging from July figures. When Marshall Plan and military aid is 
thrown in, the U.S. still shows an export Surplus, but only by a thin margin. 
During World War II, the U.S. export surplus turned into a big deficit and 





gold losses were heavy. This trend is accelerating again. 


>> Raw-material countries are, of course, the biggest beneficiaries, as the 
U.S. stocks up at high prices in world markets. 
Latin America is beginning to accumulate dollars again. Heavy sales of 





commodities such as coffee, sugar and metals are responsible. 

Canada is close to balancing trade with the U.S., and expects to get ahead 
of the game, as U.S. buying of Canadian materials picks up. 

Other British dominions and colonies are piling up dollars, helped by high 
prices for wool, rubber, tin. Sterling area undoubtedly will show another big 
gain in gold and dollar reserves during the third quarter. Belgian and Dutch 
colonies are earning plenty of dollars, too. 

Manufacturing countries, as a rule, are still in the red in trade with 
the U.S. But many of them are increasing their sales to Americans. 

Marshall Plan countries find their exports to the U.S. are still running 
2 billion dollars a year smaller than their imports. But the gap is narrowing, 
especially for Western Germany, Britain and France. Anyway, Marshall Plan 
dollars and U.S. military aid are more than covering the gap. 

Meanwhile, European countries are finding it easier to sell in Latin 
America. The Latin Americans have more to buy with. What's more, they are 
anxious to buy manufactured goods, fearing exports of these may be curtailed. 











>> There is substance in the Latin Americans' fears. Take a look at what is 
ahead in Britain, for example: 


(over) 
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BUSINESS as.vJND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


The Attlee Government is being prodded toward swifter rearmament by the 
Tory opposition and by U.S. pressure. New British figures on defense outlays 
for the next three years are now above 10 billion dollars. 

Main weight of the defense drive is on the capital-goods industries, such 
as machinery, vehicles, ships, aircraft and electrical equipment. 

These industries account for 40 per cent of Britain's export trade. 

Keeping up exports while rearming will be quite a job. 

Home markets for such things as radios, cars, refrigerators are obviously 
going to get slim pickings. But even so, as the defense effort gets moving, 
export volume is likely to be affected, too. 

But this is looking well ahead. Speed-up in British arming is in the future. 
Post-Korea war orders total only about 140 million dollars, mostly aircraft. 

Volume of war orders will rise sharply, as decisions on the kind and extent 
of American military aid are taken. But at first there will be a definite 
effort to maintain exports. They will take precedence over civilian needs. 

















>> Pattern of inflation thus is forming in Britain..... 

Civilian goods are to get scarcer. 

Prices, heavily dependent on costlier imports, are to work higher. 

Wages are apparently headed higher, too. Labor unions have cast aside the 
wage-restraint policy recommended by the Labor Government. 

Ingredients of inflation are there: Supplies growing shorter and buying 
pressure on the increase. Allocations, rationing and price controls, on some- 
thing approaching the war scale, may become necessary. Tax increases are in the 
cards. Government investment programs, and perhaps social services, will be cut. 

Hope of the Labor Government that British productivity will rise sufficiently 
to take care of rearming without undue strain on normal business is thought in 
Washington to be a will-o'-the-wisp. Hundreds of thousands of workers have to 
be broken in to new defense jobs. There is not the spur of actual war to make 
people work much harder and longer. There is little competition for. jobs; unem- 
ployment is very low. Higher wages could spark workers, but there won't be more 
to buy. Probable heavier taxes and returning austerity won't buoy up workers. 








>> How to combat inflation is worrying other European governments, too..... 

In France, the Government shows concern over sharply rising prices of raw 
materials, many of which France must import. Prices in France shot up in August. 
Pressure for higher wages is mounting. Tighter credit policies and higher taxes 
are indicated. A Start is being made toward reducing nonessential Government 
expenditures. Clearly, the budget will be strained by defense outlays. 

In Belgium, there has been much panic buying, based on fear of rationing. 
Belgian National Bank is raising its interest rate and asking commercial bankers 
to cut down on credits. The Government is edging toward a raise in taxes. 

In Sweden, the wage-freeze agreement lapses at end of the year. The central 
bank is allowing interest rates to rise. Bank credit is being tightened. 

In Italy, prices have risen rapidly since Korea, following two and a half 
years of decline. Government wants to freeze both prices and wages. Big 
strikes for better wages are expected soon. The Communist and non-Communist 





unions are uniting for common action for the first time since 1948. 
Inflation in Western Europe seemed pretty well beaten back before Korea. 
Now it's busting out all over, even before rearming is really started. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Pressure of war and rising civilian 
demands are pushing activity to 
higher levels. 

Industrial output, on the FRB index, 
jumped to a postwar record 205 
in August, from 197 in July. Man- 
ufactures soared to a record 213. 

Factory hiring in August broke all 
records, with 620,000 workers added 
to rolls. Hard-goods industries, par- 
ticularly electrical machinery, made 
the big gains. Aircraft and ship- 
building employment showed the 
beginning of war's effects. 

Construction employment, rising by 
65,000, reached an all-time high of 
2,589,000. Early reports indicate 
that housing starts in August were 
close to the record July level. 

Nonfarm employment altogether. at 
14,939,000 in mid-August, was up 
877.000 in one month. 

Labor surplus, a month earlier, was 
melting. Areas with 12 per cent or 
more of labor force unemployed 
dwindled from 11 in May to 4 in 
July. 

Business plans for spending on new 
plant and equipment have been re- 
vised sharply upward since start of 
war. Joint SEC-Commerce survey 
shows business is planning capital 
outlays at an annual rate of 20.2 
billions in the third quarter of 1950. 
This is 2.3 billions more than was 
scheduled before war in Korea. 
Manufacturers raised their spending 
plans for the quarter by 1.4 billions 
a vear. 

Expenditures on plant and equip- 
ment in the last half of 1950, shown 


|_| (1935-39=100) 
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in the chart above, are estimated 
at an annual rate of 19.7 billions. 
just the 1948 record. If 
fourth-quarter outlays exceed plans 
by as much as usual for that quarter, 
the half vear will set a new record. 

Manufacturers’ plans for the half 
vear already call for more outlay 
than was made in the record last 
half of 1948. The 8.8-billion rate is 
1.8 billion higher than a 
earlier. 

Expansion plans point to greater in- 
dustry output, tighter labor, rising 
consumer demand and prices. 

Current picture shows the trend afte: 
two and one-half months of war. 
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ACTIVITY 


Steel industry was scheduled in the 
week ended September 16 to oper- 
ate at 100 per cent of capacity—up 
a point from the week before. 

Factory output in the week ended 
September 9, at 215 on the indica- 
tor, was up from 214 the week be- 
fore to a new record. 

Bank loans to business still are rising. 
Increases reported by weekly re- 
porting member banks totaled 193 
million in week ended September 6. 

Department-store sales in the week 
ended September 9 jumped to 316.9 
on the indicator below, from 294.5 
the week before. 

Prices, spurred by consumer buying 
and war orders, are rising on a 
broad front. Wholesale prices 
mounted to 168.9 on the BLS index 
in the week ended September 12, 
up 7.3 per cent since the week be 
fore war and only .4 per cent below 
the 1948 peak. 

Commodities, other than farm and 
foods, were up 6.2 per cent from 
June 20 to an all-time high. Textile 
products, jumping nearly 3.5 points 
in a week, were up 15 per cent from 
June 20 to a new record. Rise for 
building materials pushed that index 
to a level 9.4 per cent above the 
war-start week and another record. 

prices have 
risen far more, are still going up. In- 
creases on the BLS index for these 
since war started are 29 per cent 
for industrial materials, 9.4 per cent 
for domestic farm products, 32 pei 
cent for imports. Index for all basic 
items is up 25.4 per cent. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Fos MEN HAVE served as Secretary of State since 
President Truman took the oath of office five years 
ago. Each has been permitted to go it alone on foreign 
policy. 

Three men have been given the tremendous power 
vested nowadays in the office of Secretary of Defense. 

Not one of these has been or is responsible directly 
to the American people because none was elected by 
the people. 

So, under our system, a series of major blunders can 
be made and the President of the United States can 
escape responsibility—he merely shifts Cabinet officers 
when public opinion is aroused, and remains serenely 
in office himself. 

This is what has long been known to students of po- 
litical science as “irresponsible government.” 

The peoples of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden and Great 
Britain—in fact, all the important democracies of the 
world—can hold their elected executive immediately 
responsible for the mistakes of his Cabinet officers. 

When will the American people be persuaded to 
streamline their government? Will they wait till atomic 
bombs have destroyed our cities and laid us waste? 
Will they wait till American vitality has been sapped 
on the battlefield to become convinced that our surviv- 
al as a nation is too important to be trusted to incom- 
petent leadership? 


Under the American system when a President 
has lost the confidence of the people because he has 
appointed Cabinet ministers who have bungled their 
jobs, there is no way that the Chief Executive can be 
replaced except at a stated election every four years. 
Crises do not always coincide with the time of such 
elections. 

We need a constitutional amendment which will pro- 
vide for removal of a President not by a 51 per cent 
majority vote of Congress—which simple majority is a 
weakness in many democracies—but by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses. This would mean that only in a 
supreme crisis and in a case of demonstrated incompe- 
tence would there be a removal. It would then be truly 
compelled by public opinion. 

The successor under those circumstances should be 
chosen by members of Congress, with each state dele- 
gation in the House of Representatives voting the same 
way that has been provided in the Constitution for 
those occasions when no presidential candidate re- 
ceives a majority of the votes in the electoral college. 


The tenure should be for four years subject again to 
the power of removal by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses. Congress should be permitted to select cither 
from its own membership or from outside. In a crisis 
the people should be given the opportunity to pick the 
best man in the country for the top job. 

The resignation of Louis Johnson as Secretary of De- 
fense has taken place in response to public demand, | 
But who appointed Mr. Johnson in the first place? | 
Who approved every important step of Mr. John- 
son’s—even the budget and its allocation? Who re- % 
moved Admiral Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations, 
because he ventured to express to Congress, upon | 
its request, his conscientious views against the nar- | 
row concept of strategy which scuttled the Navy 
and the Marine Corps and dismissed the Pacific | 
as a potential area of trouble? Who is responsible to- 
day for the pronouncement last January by the Secre- 
tary of State that Korea would not be defended? Was 
this not an unwitting invitation to the Communists 
to invade South Korea? 


These are Administration policies that have 
failed, and President Truman is responsible for every 
one of them ‘ 

But the President. under our system, can escape 
responsibility. He is about to delegate vast powers 
to George Marshall, who will become, in effect, virtu- 
ally the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, | 
though the Constitution never contemplated such dele- 
gation to anybody—least of all to a man holding a) 
military rank. 

The appointment of General Marshall under extraor- 
dinary circumstances is a desperate attempt to save 
the prestige and political standing of the Truman 
Administration for fear the mistakes in defense plan-) 
ning will reflect on the Democratic candidates fof 
Congress who are up for election November 7th. But¥ 
these nominees are not primarily responsible for the 
fact that thousands of American boys are being killed 
in Korea due to our lack of defense equipment and) 
lack of strategic planning. Congress, too, can pass the 
buck. 

This is irresponsible government. In other democra- 
cies the legislature can be forced at any time to go to 
the people for a vote of confidence. In these democra- 
cies at any time the party in power must stand or fall 
together—both the legislative and the executive 
branches of the government. This is responsible gov- 
ernment. What are we waiting for? 
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START OF A 
BEAUTIFUL FINISH 


In every beautiful finish, there's 
something much more important than 
beauty alone. It’s the ability to stay 
beautiful . . . This ability often starts 
with chemicals—many of them supplied 
by Monsanto to manufacturers of a 
wide variety of coatings and finishes. 
Use of these chemicals contributes 
resistance to heat, cold, abrasion, strains, 
acids, alkalis and other destructive 
elements that attack paints, varnishes, 
enamels, lacquers. 


color, gloss, durability 

Many metal finishes must combine 
color depth and gloss retention with 
excellent weatherability, scratch and 
shock resistance. These and other 
important properties are supplied by 


they provide manuf 
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business. Consult Monsanto. 


Monsanto’s Resimene* which includes 
melamine, urea and phenolic resins. 
They are available as a large group of 
solids and solvent combinations to meet 
general as well as specialty finishing 
requirements. The Resimenes provide 
all the advantages of high-speed 
production in baking synthetics. 





fine wood finishes 


Much of the beauty of wood is 
emphasized and preserved by applying 
finishes containing Monsanto plasticizers 
and intermediates. Important in this 
group are phthalic anhydride, triphenyl 
phosphite, Santolite* resins, Benthal.* 
... Both plasticizers and intermediates 
add to finishes and coatings such 
desirable properties as improved 
flexibility, clarity, gloss, heat and light 
stability, color depth, durability and 
many worth-while manufacturing 
and application economies. 








pigmentation, tinting 


Paint producers rely on Monsanto 

Bear Brand lampblacks to meet rigid 
requirements for uniformity, blue 
undertone, durability, tinting strength 
and purity. Available in eight grades. 
Each has its own properties—suitable for 
such applications as household, industrial 
and marine paints, lacquers, enamels. 


extra protection 

Coatings formulated with Monsanto 
AROCLORS* possess unusual protective 
qualities. These polychlorinated 
polyphenyls are used as plasticizers to 
prov ide toughness, strong adhesion, 
resistance to water, acids, alkalis and 
other corrosive influences. Also useful in 
modified and synthetic rubber coatings. 


more information 

For more information on chemicals for 
paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers— 
mail the coupon. Or, write Monsanto 
Chemical Company, 1788 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 


Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO 
¢ 


ALS ~ PLASTICS 


Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankiad 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS, VARNISHES, ENAMELS, LACQUERS 


For additional information, check those Monsanto products in which 
you are specifically interested. Or, you may prefer to write, outlining 
your problems in detail—also requesting information on chemicals 
not included here. 


] Resimene surface-coating resins .. . 0 Plasticizers for formulating |) paints, 
Jj varnishes, () enamels, [] lacquers... Santolite resins . . . (1 Santocel,* 
flatting agent. . .[/) Lampblacks . . .(7) AROCLORS for[] modified and synthetic 
rubber base paints, [) corrosion-resistant coatings . . . () Inhibitor 038, for 
corrosion resistance in metal containers . . . [) Santomask*® I, odor-masking 
agent for paint. 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1788 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in 


Name___ SS 


Company- 





pO eee 


City_ 








Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... IT WAS WORTH THE WAIT! 


i 


THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 

key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the NLD H 

barrel, we believe. the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet - 
KENTUCKY'S FINEST 


years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey... ripens its silky flavor 
; : , ; STRAIGHT BOURBON 


mellows its body. enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 

to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 6 YEARS OLD im 
\ 

STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY e6 YEARS OLD+e86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. : 





